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PATH TO OPPORTUNITY: 

JOBS AND THE ECONOMY IN APPALACHIA 


Wednesday, October 22, 2008 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry 

Steubenville, Ohio 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:30 a.m., at Jeffer- 
son County Community College, Lecture Hall 2102, 4000 Sunset 
Boulevard, Steubenville, Ohio, Hon. Sherrod Brown, presiding. 

Present or submitting a statement: Senator Brown. 

STATEMENT OF HON. SHERROD BROWN, A U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 

Senator Brown. I appreciate the panel. There will be two panels. 
I will get to them in a moment and introduce them. 

I would also like to thank Senator Tom Harkin, who is the 
Chairman of the Senate Agriculture Committee on which I sit, for 
his support of these hearings and for his leadership during the 
writing of the farm bill. 

This is an official Senate hearing, the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee, and it comes to order. Everything said today, including 
questions, if we have time at the end, and I think we will, from 
the audience will be part of the hearing record, and anything that 
any of the three witnesses on panel one and panel two would like 
to submit to us within 2 weeks of adjourning this committee today, 
official adjournment, so you have time if you wish to send any 
other written testimony, including answers to questions that you 
might want to expand on that you didn’t give us during that time. 

We will hear, as I said, from two panels. We will hear from the 
first panel, the three gentlemen sitting here, and then have a brief 
question and answer session before moving on to the second panel. 
If committee witnesses can keep their statements to about 5 min- 
utes, in case you didn’t see that clock there, then that would be 
helpful. If you go over a little, that is not a bit deal. 

Small-town Ohio, and I grew up in a city not much — a little bit 
larger than Steubenville, in Mansfield — small-town Ohio and me- 
dium-sized cities in rural Ohio clearly are hurting. When a plant 
closes, when young people leave Steubenville or Bellaire or St. 
Clairsville or Catons or Lisbon or East Liverpool and these commu- 
nities, we know what happens to these communities as young peo- 
ple leave and as plants close down and they are obviously very re- 
lated. 
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Ohio’s unemployment rate reached 7.4 percent this summer, the 
highest it has been in 15 years. Even prior to this steep economic 
downturn, Ohio still had hundreds of thousands fewer jobs than it 
did prior to the last recession. With aging infrastructure, with high 
unemployment, with underfunded schools, and with chronic gaps in 
access to affordable health care, rural areas in Ohio and through- 
out the Nation already face daunting economic challenges. 

For rural areas in small-town Ohio, an economic downturn like 
the one we find ourselves in now has the impact of a kidney punch 
after 12 rounds in a ring. Over one-half of Ohio’s counties are 
rural, and there is no doubt these counties face economic obstacles. 

Of the ten counties in Ohio with the highest unemployment, 
every one of them is rural. Of the ten counties in Ohio with the 
highest poverty level, nine of the ten are rural. Of the ten counties 
in Ohio with the highest percentage of people eligible for Medicaid, 
nine of them are rural. 

Federal policymakers simply haven’t devoted enough attention to 
rural America. We squander opportunity and dismiss unacceptable 
gaps in the kind of support that allows families to lift themselves 
out of poverty. It is time to change direction and invest in the tre- 
mendous potential that rural America holds, and you can see that 
in the young people, both high school and college, sitting in the au- 
dience today. Investment in rural communities is an investment in 
the American economic engine and the American dream. 

I am proud of what we have done collectively for rural commu- 
nities and small towns in this State during the passage of 2008 
farm bill. USDA Rural Development Programs encourage rural 
business expansion and job creation and grants to expand 
broadband access across rural Ohio, something particularly young 
people here today understand how important broadband is to their 
future and to our economic future. 

These projects — we have invested more than $500 million in over 
120 different projects in Ohio over the last 2 years. These projects 
range from a $6 million hospital expansion for Barnesville and Bel- 
mont County, the county next door to the south; a $20 million 
water treatment facility for Wellsville and Columbina County, the 
county directly to the north; $7 million was provided last year for 
a new water distribution system in Tuscarawas County, two coun- 
ties to the west; and in Jefferson County, Smithville received 
USDA funds that allowed for the purchase of a dump truck for 
road maintenance; and Dillonvale was able to purchase a new gar- 
bage truck. These projects wouldn’t have occurred without a farm 
bill and without funding for Rural Development Programs. 

USDA Rural Development funding can help communities in 
many different ways. Some comes in the form of grants to commu- 
nities for water and sewer projects and public safety projects. Oth- 
ers provide loans and loan guarantees for small businesses and 
rural housing programs. These loan guarantees in particular have 
seen a dramatic increase in usage during the recent overall credit 
crunch. Some lenders simply won’t provide funds to small busi- 
nesses and rural housing without the additional security provided 
by farm bill Rural Development Programs. 

The farm bill also funds so many programs that matter to Ohio, 
and we have made important strides toward providing additional 
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investments in rural Ohio. As Ohio’s first Senator to serve on the 
Agriculture Committee in over 40 years, I continue to work to fund 
these vital programs and ensure Ohioans receive the kind of sup- 
port that will help them thrive. The farm bill provided a needed 
boost, but the people of small towns and rural communities deserve 
much more. That is why we are holding this hearing today. 

Since I have been in the Senate, the last 20 months or so, 21 
months or so, I have spent much of my time conducting 
roundtables, about 120 roundtables. About 15, 20 people have been 
to them, just in cross-sections of communities. Most of those 
roundtables have been in rural Ohio, and I have heard lots of ques- 
tions. I have heard questions like, how can the Federal Govern- 
ment play a role to help rebuild small towns in Appalachia and 
across Ohio? What investments in infrastructure are needed to re- 
vitalize our rural communities and make them competitive in a 
global economy? How do we support small businesses who are 
struggling in the face of this credit crunch and the uncertainty of 
the financial crisis? 

These are the questions our witnesses are helping us answer 
today. I look forward to these remarks, to the remarks from them. 

And last, I should note that Randy Hunt, Director of the USDA 
Rural Development Programs here in Ohio, was invited to testify. 
However, the Bush administration did not allow him to attend. Mr. 
Hunt is a dedicated and well-respected public servant in this State, 
and as USDA Rural Development Programs play a significant role 
in addressing the challenges rural communities face, I know every- 
one here would appreciate hearing his perspective on these issues. 

I regret the decision of Secretary Schafer and the Bush adminis- 
tration because I don’t think it is in the best interests of the people 
I serve, but today’s hearing is too important to get mired in poli- 
tics. It is not about the Bush administration or Republicans or 
Democrats. It is about people and communities facing the chal- 
lenges and fighting to overcome these challenges. It is in the na- 
tion’s best interest to support their success, and the Congress and 
the administration alike have an obligation to promote the nation’s 
best interest. That is nonpartisan. That is simply a fact. 

We will move forward on the witnesses. Let me introduce the 
first panel. Our first panel will be John DiPietro to my left, your 
right, of Steubenville. Mr. DiPietro works at the Severstal plant 
here in Steubenville. Welcome. 

Next, we have Harry Eadon, Executive Director of the 
Tuscarawas County Port Authority — very nice to see you again — 
located in Dover. 

And finally, we will hear from Frank Shaffer, a Township Trust- 
ee from, I say Bellaire, but you say “Blair,” right, in Belmont Coun- 
ty. An aide in my first year in politics was from Bellaire, as you 
know, and always said “Blair,” so I guess that is how I say it. 

Mr. Shaffer. That is how we say it. 

Senator Brown. Take about 5 minutes. Mr. DiPietro, I will begin 
with you, then each of you will speak, and then I will ask each of 
the three of you questions. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN DIPIETRO, SEVERSTAL EMPLOYEE, 
STEUBENVILLE, OHIO 

Mr. DiPietro. Good morning. My name is John DiPietro. I am 
59 years old and have worked for Severstal Wheeling, formerly 
known as Wheeling-Pittsburgh Steel, for 37-and-a-half years. I am 
married, and my wife and I have raised three children. 

What has happened at my company over this decade has affected 
my family, my job, my pension, my retirement savings, and my 
community. The elimination of steel jobs has depressed the local 
economy and caused a steady drop in employment, which in turn 
has affected our population and our tax base. My children have 
moved from the Ohio Valley due to better opportunities elsewhere. 

With the most recent shutdown of the Steubenville Cold Strip 
Department, my job as a wastewater treatment plant operator 
servicing the pickling line has been eliminated. I no longer have a 
specific work area. The company is calling it a temporary shut- 
down, but no one believes the pickier will be restarted. After 37- 
and-a-half years, I am a weekly assignee. This leads to frustration, 
anxiety, and loss of personal wages. The shutdown of the Cold 
Strip Department is the result of a lack of orders, reflective of the 
poor national economy and the fact that the mill is outdated. 

We are told that Severstal Wheeling needs to inject $11 million 
in repairs to make the pickling line viable. Severstal is a global 
company that owns other facilities that can fill their orders. This 
leaves me and my coworkers in limbo, wondering if money will be 
invested in the Steubenville North Plant so that we can return to 
our jobs and a stable production schedule. 

Prior to the cold strip shutdown, I worked as a blast furnace re- 
cycle operator servicing the No. 1 blast furnace in Steubenville. The 
blast furnace operation was permanently closed in 2004. Many jobs 
were eliminated, hurting not only our workers, but our local econ- 
omy, as well. Those of us affected had to acquire new skills in new 
work areas. 

Another aspect that has affected me is the lack of stability within 
the mill. Despite the increase in production at our mill, our employ- 
ment is down. Currently, different areas of the mill are working 1 
week, shut down the next week, and then return to operations the 
following week. Some areas of the mill are training workers for 
new assignments, while other area managers have chosen not to 
train dedicated employees who may have transferred into their 
areas. The instability in the production units and the uncertainty 
in the job assignments have led to turmoil and anxiety, and this 
is where I find myself today. 

My pension is another problem area. I am two-and-a-half years 
away from eligibility for retirement. Recent downward trends in 
the stock market have eroded my 401(k) plan. Greed and deregula- 
tion have touched us all. 

Unfortunately for me, this is the second hit to my retirement 
plan. The first hit was in 2003, when the Pension Benefit Guaranty 
Corporation froze my pension plan and my pension plan was even- 
tually terminated. Under the former PBGC plan, as it was known, 
I was guaranteed $40 per year for every year of service. With this 
multiplier, at age 62, my monthly pension would have been $1,600 
per month for 40 years of service. Because of the termination of my 
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pension plan, the value of my pension plummeted to $780 per 
month, less than half of the previous contractual benefit. What I 
thought was a fact became a myth. How do you plan for something 
like that? 

Because of the decline in the steel industry, our educational sys- 
tems have experienced a negative impact. Severstal Wheeling pays 
property taxes to two area school districts, and with the loss of 
wages and declining tax base, our schools receive less funding. The 
school districts, the administrations, faculty, and students suffer. 
As we all know, the children are the future of any community. If 
they aren’t afforded a solid education along with job opportunities 
after graduation, the community will surely erode. 

On a personal note, I find myself wondering if our plant will ever 
return to normal operations. I wonder if our plant has a limited fu- 
ture due to the perils of our economic policies, the global economy, 
and consolidation within the steel industry. We at Severstal Wheel- 
ing are fighting for our very survival. Thanks. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. DiPietro can be found on page 
30 in the appendix.] 

Senator Brown. Thank you, Mr. DiPietro. 

Mr. Eadon. 

STATEMENT OF HARRY A. EADON, JR., PRESIDENT AND EXEC- 
UTIVE DIRECTOR, TUSCARAWAS COUNTY PORT AUTHORITY, 

DOVER, OHIO 

Mr. Eadon. Thank you, Mr. Brown. Thank you for this oppor- 
tunity to present testimony regarding the USDA Rural Develop- 
ment Programs and how they may be utilized in the current eco- 
nomic crisis. My focus today will be on the USDA’s Rural Develop- 
ment Intermediary Relending Program. However, each of the eco- 
nomic development financing tools available through Rural Devel- 
opment are important. 

The Tuscarawas Valley region may be considered a typical rural 
area. However, it is quite diverse, with each county facing unique 
challenges. Consequently, the counties, are they are able, create 
economic development strategies that address their particular 
needs. These strategies should encompass these basic focuses: In- 
frastructure improvement, business assistance, education and 
training, amenity-based development, and community development. 

The execution of these strategies usually depends on funding as- 
sistance from Federal and State governments. An example of the 
importance of such Federal support can be found in testimony 
given on April 1, 2008, by Mr. Thomas Dorr, USDA Under Sec- 
retary for Rural Development, before the Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture, Rural Development, Food and Drug Administration, and 
Related Agencies. 

Mr. Dorr stated, “The fiscal year 2009 budget request seeks a 
$49 million budget authority to support $738 million in direct and 
guaranteed loans and grants for rural business and cooperative 
programs. The budget proposes to fund the Business and Industry 
Guaranteed Loan Program, the Intermediary Relending Program, 
and the Rural Cooperative Development Grant Program. We antici- 
pate that in fiscal year 2009, these programs will assist approxi- 
mately 700 small businesses and create or save more than 34,000 
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jobs in rural communities.” The reported effect of these programs 
is to leverage every Federal dollar with $15 of private capital. 

The diversity of the Tuscarawas Valley region can be character- 
ized by the population and business density of each county. Exam- 
ples of the diversity are Harrison and Tuscarawas Counties. Har- 
rison County hosts 360 businesses and has a population just under 
16,000, compared to Tuscarawas County with 2,315 businesses and 
a population of over 91,000. A further distinction is the types and 
diversities of businesses in each of these counties. But for all of the 
differences, one thing is the same, not only in this rural area but 
across the country. The current economic crisis has exacerbated the 
ability of businesses, large and small, to borrow money to fund cur- 
rent and future needs. The credit crunch is not a phenomenon only 
of Wall Street. It has come to Main Street. 

Pat Comanitz, the Kent State University Tuscarawas Small 
Business Development Center’s Director from 1998 to 2008, esti- 
mates that only one of ten small businesses seeking funding find 
it through conventional bank financing, and that has been con- 
firmed by the president of a regional bank. A case in point is ED 
Payment Systems, a small business which started in the Business 
Factory, a small business incubator in Dover, Ohio. 

Bill Treciak, the founder and president of the four-year-old tech- 
nology service company, has applied for both conventional and SBA 
advanced financing and been turned down more than a dozen 
times. To finance his business, Mr. Treciak has leveraged the eq- 
uity in his family’s home and obtained unsecured financing through 
high-interest credit card debt. ED Payment Systems is a service 
company and therefore is fueled by working capital. Even though 
the company has had positive net income for more than a year, and 
even though it has exhibited reasonable and sustainable growth, 
not only bank has lent him the money even to fuel that growth. 
Businesses like ED Payment Systems will benefit from reasonably 
costed alternatives to conventional financing. 

To help drive the implementation of business development strat- 
egies in each of these counties and to create a local response to a 
small business funding need, the TCPA has applied for a $500,000 
IRP loan to seed a $585,000 revolving loan fund. The proposed 
service area for the revolving loan fund includes the following rural 
Ohio counties: Belmont, Carroll, Guernsey, Harrison, Holmes, and 
Tuscarawas. 

The purpose of a strong RLF is to provide funding alternatives 
to the region’s existing businesses and to provide a tool to help cre- 
ate new business opportunities. This equates to both the retention 
and creation of jobs. The RLF will not replace or compete with con- 
ventional financing. Rather, it will enhance the ability of banks to 
participate in financing structures that previously were not pos- 
sible through only conventional financing. 

Based upon the USDA’s 15-times multiplier, the economic devel- 
opment impact of the TCPA’s RLF to the region will be to induce 
the investment of more than $8 million of private capital. This is 
a regional solution to a regional challenge. 

The TCPA encourages Congress to act with due deliberation and 
speed to authorize the USDA’s Rural Development budget request 
for funding these important economic development tools. 
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This concludes my testimony and I will be happy to respond to 
your questions. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Eadon can be found on page 33 
in the appendix.] 

Senator Brown. Thank you, Mr. Eadon. 

Mr. Shaffer. 

STATEMENT OF FRANKLIN C. SHAFFER, JR., TOWNSHIP 
TRUSTEE, BELLAIRE, OHIO 

Mr. Shaffer. Thank you very much for having me here. It is my 
first time, so I am probably a little green at this. My testimony is 
from Mount Victory Road Water Project, and I lived this for 18 
years of my life and these people are still living it and spending 
10 years doing this. 

Mount Victory Road is located in the State of Ohio, Belmont 
County, Village of Powhatan Point, which is situated in the south- 
eastern portion of Ohio just a few miles from a great water source, 
the Ohio River. More than 152 families live along the 28-mile 
stretch of rural road. 

A multitude of problems arises within their water sources, one 
of which includes wells that have to be drilled at no less than 50 
feet or no deeper than 100 feet to tap a good water source. If drilled 
any further, they could be lost into a mine or sulfur from a mine 
could make the water unbearable to drink. Most of the wells will 
not sustain a family of three or more adequately. The families have 
to use the local laundromat several miles down the road, cut down 
daily on toilet flushing, being unable to take daily showers, have 
to choose from bathing your children or watering your animals, 
being unable to water gardens or lawns, using the local car wash 
to wash your car, limiting the amount of water usage within the 
home, doing dishes, running dishwashers, just to name a few. 
These also cause additional expenses to the families. 

There has been E. coli bacteria found in some wells, exposing 
people to illness and hospitalization, thus creating loss of jobs in 
families. This is a major health risk. 

The second source of water for the homes is a cistern, an artifi- 
cial reservoir, tank, or container for storing or holding water, espe- 
cially for catching and storing rainwater. These cisterns are mostly 
used for bathing, washing clothes, and flushing toilets. Due to a 
lack of water sources in a low economic area, some families have 
to resort to using the water for drinking, which is definitely a 
health hazard. These people cannot afford to purchase bottled 
water and have no choice but to drink cistern water that is unsafe. 
Must families must own a utility trailer or a truck with a water 
tank in order to haul water that is miles from their homes. Some 
farms have to haul multiple loads daily in order to water livestock. 
This is also an additional cost to the families, due to the fact that 
the local village and county charge for this water. 

There are also major fire and safety issues. If a house catches on 
fire, usually this leads to a complete loss of the home, animals, and 
sometimes lives. The water to extinguish the fire has to be hauled 
miles in a tanker truck or use of water buffaloes must be set up. 
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The cost of this project is in the millions of dollars. Our local offi- 
cials are willing to take on the project, but simply do not have near 
the funding needed to do the project without Federal assistance. 

If any person would like to get a slight feeling of what it is like 
to have to live without water, just take a shower, lather up, and 
shut off the water. Think about how to get the lather off of your 
body without water. Or just imagine what it is like to turn on the 
faucet and nothing come out at all, or what comes out of the faucet 
is not healthy to drink or use for cooking, or water that is black, 
yellow, and smells bad, that is, if there is water at all. Or just 
imagine loading the washing machine with clothes and the ma- 
chine is stopped in mid-cycle. All the clothes have to be removed 
and hauled, heavy and wet, to the laundromat to finish. 

This is not a temporary water loss. This is every day of life in 
this area. People who are fortunate enough to have municipal 
water do not have a clear understanding of what it feels like to live 
this way every day. Remember when your water may be shut down 
temporarily for a few hours or a day how inconvenient it is. Well, 
these people live this way every single day. 

In summary, this area is in desperate need of a municipal water 
source and it cannot be accomplished without the help of Federal 
assistance. 

One thing I would like to add, back to the part of flushing the 
toilets, a lot of times you have to keep Clorox next to your water, 
next to your commode, in order to dump Clorox in to cut down on 
the smell when you can’t flush it each time. It is a definite prob- 
lem. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Shaffer can be found on page 57 
in the appendix.] 

Senator Brown. Thank you, Mr. Shaffer. Thanks very much, all 
three of you. 

Mr. DiPietro, you mentioned your children have gone elsewhere. 
Where do they live? 

Mr. DiPietro. My oldest, Natalie, lives in Ada, Ohio. 

Senator Brown. Northwest of Columbus? 

Mr. DiPietro. Yes. She accepted a teaching position at Ohio 
Northern University last year. My daughter, Melissa, lives in 
Philadelphia. She works for Johnson and Johnson in financing. 
And my son, Anthony, is a senior at the Ohio State University. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Brown. Is he coming home? 

Mr. DiPietro. I doubt it. 

Senator Brown. What jobs do we need to keep people in our com- 
munities? What kind of jobs would make your three children want 
to come back and live in — where do you actually personally live? 

Mr. DiPietro. Here. I live in Steubenville. 

Senator Brown. What would make people come back here, young 
people? 

Mr. DiPietro. I would say high-paying manufacturing jobs would 
be the key. Most of our jobs are minimum-wage jobs. At the local 
mills, it is all down hill. At Severstal, they’ve cut way back and just 
shut down the Cold Strip Department, as I said. So we are losing 
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the good-paying jobs with the good benefits and people have no rea- 
son to stay here. 

Senator Brown. How many generations have you been here, 
your family? 

Mr. DiPietro. Well, my dad came here in 1920 from Italy. 

Senator Brown. 1920, did he work at the mill? 

Mr. DiPietro. Yes, he did. He worked at Weirton Steel for 39 
years. 

Senator Brown. What has happened to your friends and cowork- 
ers who have lost their jobs? Are they still here or did they — are 
they getting a job at $8 or $9 an hour now instead of having a 
good-paying, middle-class job? 

Mr. DiPietro. Most of them have left the area, the young ones. 
The older ones hold on and try to find a job locally. A lot of them 
are like me. They’re in transition in the mill and move from depart- 
ment to department because of the work schedule, working a week, 
shutting down for a week. How long this is going to last, no one 
knows. They put a lot of money into the blast furnace in Mingo and 
the BOF, but it hasn’t all started back up since the repairs were 
made, so we are kind of wondering what is going to happen. 

Senator Brown. Do people who have lost a $15 or $17 an hour 
job and now have a $9 or $10 or $11 an hour job, do they call them- 
selves middle class still? 

Mr. DiPietro. I don’t think so. I would strongly — working at 
Severstal, it would be tough with one income [inaudible] even mak- 
ing minimum wage or thereabout, trying — both working very hard, 
working 40 hours a week, doing everything they are supposed to 
do, playing by the rules, and yet they can’t support their family or 
have health care. 

Senator Brown. What is your hourly wage, if I could ask? 

Mr. DiPietro. Right now, it is $18 an hour. 

Senator Brown. And your retirement has been adjusted down, I 
guess is a nice way of saying it, has been cut to $780 a month, you 
said? 

Mr. DiPietro. Yes. Under the — PBGC froze our plan and then 
said it wasn’t a viable pension plan 

Senator Brown. It wasn’t because the company didn’t pay in 
adequately. 

Mr. DiPietro. Right, and so we were locked in. At the time, I 
had 32 years of service. So I no longer gain any retirement earn- 
ings from that plan, so luckily, we had the Steelworkers Union who 
got us into a new pension plan, the Steelworkers Pension Trust, 
and so now we are accumulating money into that. 

Senator Brown. So you will have the $780 a month plus you will 
have some smaller amount 

Mr. DiPietro. Yes. 

Senator Brown [continuing]. That you are earning now? 

Mr. DiPietro. Yes. Recently, we were allowed — given the option 
of taking our money that was contributed to the PBGC and rolling 
it over to an IRA or leaving it there. So since I was going to take 
this big hit, from $1,600 to less than $780, really, I decided to take 
that money in a lump sum and roll it over into an IRA. So now 
I am just basically earning a pension with Steelworkers Pension 
Trust. 
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Senator Brown. Laid-off workers, if you know, they have got the 
information they need for assistance for job retraining, maybe 
through Jefferson Community College or pension health care. Are 
they able to get the information they need on how to move on with 
their lives when they get laid off? 

Mr. DiPietro. I think so. I think so. I think the community does 
a good job of getting the information out there where they can turn 
to, come here to Jefferson Community College and learn a new 
skill. 

Senator Brown. Are they getting it from the union? Are they get- 
ting it from the company? Are they getting it from jobs and com- 
munity services 

Mr. DiPietro. I don’t think they are getting it from the company, 
but they are getting it from the community, the union, just adver- 
tisements. 

Senator Brown. So even if it is a non-union facility, they are 
able to find the information either from Jefferson Community Col- 
lege or other ways? 

Mr. DiPietro. Yes. 

Senator Brown. Thank you for your testimony and your com- 
ments. 

Mr. Eadon, one of the things that I am hopeful we do after the 
election with either President-Elect McCain or President-Elect 
Obama is get serious about infrastructure investment. Talk 
through what — I obviously don’t know an amount of money or we 
don’t know for sure what direction it is going to go. That is going 
to be in part dependent on what the President-Elect wants to do 
and the new President wants to do come January, but what is the 
best way to spend infrastructure monies? 

Part of it is the stimulus package, because it puts people to work 
directly. I talked to the Governor at some length about this and 
there are projects in Ohio ready to go that just don’t have financing 
now. It won’t take a long time to inject money into the system, into 
these projects, so it puts operating engineers and laborers and 
sheet metal workers and engineers to work immediately. What is 
the best short-term and long-term kind of infrastructure stimulus 
for Tuscarawas County, or speaking more generally, larger than 
that? 

Mr. Eadon. For the region? I think there is — I think the answer 
is almost the same for both, both short-term and long-term, be- 
cause I think the solutions — we didn’t find ourselves or drive our- 
selves into this position overnight. We drove ourselves into this po- 
sition over a long period of time, so that coming out of this and 
stimulating our economy and changing our economy is going to 
take more than a year, even 2 years or 3 years. 

I think in some ways we are already starting on that. Tech- 
nology, I think, is certainly a method or a way of trying to dig our- 
selves of where we are at. When we are talking about high-paying 
manufacturing jobs, clearly, those are very important. High-paying 
jobs of any sort are important. Manufacturing jobs, though, now 
aren’t manufacturing jobs that are less skill-based than what they 
were before. In fact, the skill base of many manufacturing jobs now 
requires advanced training, training beyond high school, and those 
are the kind of jobs that will bring kids back if they go off to school. 
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Those are the kind of jobs that will bring kids back here to Steu- 
benville or to our region. 

Technology jobs, advanced energy and fuel cell, biomass, wind 
energy, those kinds of jobs, both on the manufacturing side as well 
as the implementation side, are critical to our area and we cer- 
tainly have the expertise in the area to do that. We have a tremen- 
dous history in this entire region for manufacturing expertise. 

You mentioned Mansfield. Mansfield has the same thing in brass 
and other kinds of industries. [Inaudible] Lake right next to Cleve- 
land, exactly — it is the same thing again, small manufacturers as 
well as large manufacturers. So Ohio has a tremendous tradition 
and history of manufacturing expertise, and I would say advanced 
manufacturing expertise. 

Some of the other kinds of technology jobs that we train our 
young people for, and essentially we train them to leave — gaming, 
advanced computer animation. We train people at OU, at Shawnee 
State, which is not too far from here, Tuscarawas County, at Kent 
State University-Tuscarawas. We graduate 150 kids a year prob- 
ably from those three institutions in advanced gaming, computer 
animation, and we have maybe ten or 15 jobs in this region for 
those 150 that we graduate. Consequently, they go someplace else. 

That is one of the reasons for the RLF and building in Central 
Ohio is a major one that we have been able to create is to provide 
capital for those students who have graduated to not come back, 
but to stay here and be entrepreneurs, start businesses here, be- 
cause we believe that entrepreneurial business startups are more 
likely to stay in the region than to go someplace else. So if you are 
raised here, grew up here, and are educated here, and if you start 
a business here, then you start a family here, it is more likely that 
you are going to continue to grow that business and create jobs, re- 
tain jobs and create jobs, than if we educate you and send you 
someplace else. 

The other — as I mentioned, advanced manufacturing, I think, is 
critical to all of those as well as to information technology jobs. We 
have tremendous capabilities in this area because we are a rural 
area to house information technology jobs, and those, frankly, are 
very high-paying, very clean jobs that many of our young students 
that are graduating from institutions like Jefferson Community 
College would be, frankly, that would be perfect for them. 

Senator Brown. Talk a little more directly on infrastructure 
spending, on broadband and other ways. If the Federal Govern- 
ment is going to spend X-number of dollars on a stimulus package 
and part of it was infrastructure, that would mean X-number of 
dollars for Eastern Ohio. Where would that best be spent to create 
jobs immediately and create jobs longer term? 

Mr. Eadon. Well, certainly broadband is critical. The area of the 
State that you come from, you have got enormous resources for 
broadband compared to many rural areas. We are fortunate in 
Tuscarawas County to be close enough to the super-computer net- 
work that we have broadband [inaudible] in Philadelphia and in 
Dover that is not just broadband, it is tremendous broadband. It 
is, in fact, the fastest, broadest connection that exists currently. 

But there are many others. As I drove from Tuscarawas County 
to Jefferson County today, most of the areas that I passed don’t 
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have that same capability. So to put rural Ohio on the same basis 
as the other more urban areas of Ohio, broadband is critical to be 
able to support businesses like advanced energy businesses, ad- 
vanced manufacturing businesses, information technology busi- 
nesses, computer animation, advanced gaming businesses. All of 
those are going to need significant resources of broadband. 

So you are exactly right, and I understand the farm bill address- 
es some of those issues for the rural U.S., and hopefully we will 
grab some of those dollars for rural Ohio. 

Senator Brown. Thank you. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Shaffer, do you live on Mount Victory yourself? 

Mr. Shaffer. I do not live there any longer. I lived there 18 

years and I moved from there to another 

Senator Brown. Most people who live there have been there for 
generations? 

Mr. Shaffer. Yes, family farms. Their kids want to build houses 
on their farms. 

Senator Brown. Are most of the 152 families farmers? Or do 

they produce some of their 

Mr. Shaffer. Probably half that or somewhere in that 

Senator Brown. Full-time farmers? 

Mr. Shaffer. Not full time. Most of our farmers in our area are 
farmers and they have other jobs. 

Senator Brown. That pays for their health care and 

Mr. Shaffer. Right. They have to go elsewhere to get it, and it 
is mostly part-time. 

Senator Brown. Do most of the 152 families have some farming 

operation, either a few beef cattle or some chickens 

Mr. Shaffer. Right 

Senator Brown [continuing]. Or big gardens 

Mr. Shaffer. Or some form of livestock, if you understand what 
I am saying. 

Senator Brown. I assume it has been figured what this would 
cost to bring water to these 152 families. 

Mr. Shaffer. This figure is down to somewhere around $2.5 mil- 
lion, I believe, at this point. I could be — give me a little bit of lee- 
way there, but it is close to $2.5 million, I think. They have done 
some downsizing on some of the project and tried to adjust it a lit- 
tle more. 

Senator Brown. What are local residents doing to try to change 
this? I want them to have a very aggressive Township Trustee, but 
what else are they doing? 

Mr. Shaffer. As far as 

Senator Brown. Just in organizing and 

Mr. Shaffer. We have organized committee. I spent 10 years 
with commission meetings, attending every meeting. We have a 
group down there that goes out into the community and talks to 
the people and tries to communicate with them, you know, what is 
happening. Is that the direction you are going? 

Senator Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Shaffer. Yes. We have just the group of individuals. That 
is how we started this. Two of us started this. We got a petition 
together, and we go out and talk to our political officials. I have 
knocked on doors to help people get elected to try to 
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Senator Brown. And you have been doing this for 10 years? 

Mr. Shaffer. Ten years, yes, so I am still working on it, and I 
have had to work on it — I promised — I had two older ladies come 
to me. We were promised water. This is what they told me. They 
said, “We were promised water 40 years ago.” Well, funding ran 
out in the 1980’s, I believe it was. They looked at me and said, 
“Frank, you can get us water. I know you can.” How you think I 
can get you water, I have no clue. That is what I told them. But 
I looked at it. I felt bad. I said, fine, I will take it on and we will 
see. I got another person. We went through the petition, drove peo- 
ple over. I have done everything. I have sent letters to different po- 
litical officials, didn’t get the good response I needed. I helped cam- 
paign for others. Whatever it takes to get this job done, I promised 
these people I would do it, and if it takes me the rest of my life, 
I am going to get these people water and that is it. 

Senator Brown. Are there other places in Belmont County that 
don’t have access to water? 

Mr. Shaffer. There are very few. This is probably the last major 
section. There is one in the western end. They are looking at put- 
ting a tri-county deal together on that, up in the Piedmont Lake 
area. There are actually two big sections in Belmont County. 

Senator Brown. When you talk to the county commissioners, 
what do they say about — well, first of all, what do they say gen- 
erally when you 

Mr. Shaffer. They are willing to do this project. They were will- 
ing — we were fine. We have an infrastructure fund that is based — 
and they were willing to go forth with the whole project. Then the 
floods came and devastated and we needed up-front cash for FEMA 
and other projects to get these — to recuperate from the flood, basi- 
cally. Now, there is no money. It has depleted our infrastructure 
fund. They are willing to come up with their share, and up until 
this point, we have paid for all this, all the water projects. Now, 
we are finally having to come to the Federal Government and ask, 
or the State, whoever would be glad to help us, is where we are 
at. 

Senator Brown. Do you have an estimate on, when you cost this 
out to this point, you cost this $2.5 million project out, have you 
figured an estimate on what people would pay for their water and 
sewer if they had this system built? 

Mr. Shaffer. This would be water. There would be no sewage 
coming through there. 

Senator Brown. Just water, okay; so 

Mr. Shaffer. This would just be water, and we are probably 
looking at somewhere around the $40 to $50 

Senator Brown. A month. 

Mr. Shaffer [continuing]. A month, which is probably in the 
neighborhood of — they are probably paying more for this when they 
have to haul their water. 

Senator Brown. That is not an additional cost growing for 
them 

Mr. Shaffer. Right. It is not an additional cost for them. They 
may be paying — some people are probably paying more for your 
water. Once you have to purchase bottled water, haul water, you 
have got to pay for that water and you have got to haul it in your 
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truck. You have got wear and tear on your vehicle, because these 
are all dirt roads, back country roads. 

Senator Brown. Are these 150 families mostly pretty elderly or 
not? 

Mr. Shaffer. Some are, some aren’t. Some have inherited their 
family farms. 

Senator Brown. What is the size of these family farms, 50 acres? 
A hundred acres? 

Mr. Shaffer. Ranging probably from 50 to 100 acres, depending 
on the farm. 

Senator Brown. Thank you. One other question. You mentioned 
fire. Have there been major problems with fire there? 

Mr. Shaffer. There have been fires, and it is a total loss to the 
house. 

Senator Brown. So if a house catches on fire, there is no way 
the township fire department gets out there fast enough 

Mr. Shaffer. They can get there. There is no place to pump the 
water from. Unless you can get possibly there are a couple ponds 
there, if they go to pumping ponds, or you bring in buffaloes where 
you have those tanker trucks that drive all the miles to get there. 

Senator Brown. There is no fire department tanker truck near 
enough to help in time? 

Mr. Shaffer. Not in time. There is no way that you can get a 
house without — some people have put in and use their cisterns and 
they have actually pumped the water from their cisterns to put the 
fire out, if they are capable. If you are lucky and it has been a 
rainy season and you have got some water in your cistern, you 
might be able to get some water from your cistern, but that is 
1,500 gallons. How long will that last in the fire? At the most, it 
isn’t a large house. 

Senator Brown. Let me ask you a question, the last question, 
and I will ask the same question to each of you. I will start with 
you, Mr. Eadon, and then Mr. DiPietro and Shaffer, you have time 
to think about it, too. If out of this hearing came one thing that 
the Federal Government could do to improve the lives of people in 
Eastern Ohio, what should it be? It is a hard question. Sorry. 

Mr. Eadon. I can’t pass for another question? 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Brown. That is the only question. 

Mr. Eadon. I think probably the key thing would be to put dol- 
lars or make dollars available to regional efforts and let the folks 
that are living there every day figure out exactly how those dollars 
should be put to use to the best effect to create jobs and opportuni- 
ties for our regions. Just an example would be infrastructure that 
the Columbus District Court order, which just recently opened up 
another section, which is a good thing for the State of Ohio for 
their foresight there, that when this order would open up a tremen- 
dous area that was not currently open to economic development be- 
cause there is no infrastructure there. We need the dollars, and put 
those dollars in the region and we will figure out how to spend 
them correctly. 

Senator Brown. Mr. Shaffer? I know what your answer might 
be. 
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Mr. Shaffer. It is going to be simply a two-part answer. I think 
there needs to be some money set aside and readily available for 
families that are in desperate need of water, sewage, that you can 
come up front. But you also need to set up a separate fund in order 
to bring in infrastructure, in order to bring in jobs into the area, 
because some of our, in my opinion, as far as jobs go in Belmont 
County and this local area, is the fact that there is no infrastruc- 
ture available. Whether that means water, sewage, roads, bridges, 
you know, broad band, or whatever, there needs to be a separate 
fund set up for that. And you need to get that money here first. 

Right now, I believe that the money for infrastructure is set up 
if you have got the business to come in. We need to set the environ- 
ment up in order to attract that business into this area. 

Senator Brown. Those are good answers. 

Mr. DiPietro. 

Mr. DiPietro. They have touched on the areas, jobs, education, 
and the infrastructure. If the government could help to entice com- 
panies to come into our area, it would be a big boon. Naturally, you 
need the infrastructure to bring the companies here, which we cur- 
rently don’t have. Jefferson County is lacking. There is talk of im- 
provements, but there are two bridges that connect with West Vir- 
ginia that are going to come down and be closed and that is going 
to hurt the area. Naturally, you need to put money into education. 
That is the key to the future. 

Senator Brown. Thank you, all three of you. You did very well. 
Thank you all, and thanks for being here. Certainly feel free to 
stay if you would like for the second panel. We will have a short 
break between the two panels, and if you have anything else you 
want to add, submit it. Call Joe Schultz in our office or Jean Wil- 
son in the back here. 

Joe told me, because they need the audio transcript, to make 
sure you speak directly into the microphones. I probably should 
have said that at the beginning here. I am sorry. But I think you 
all spoke clearly enough that it is recorded well and we are count- 
ing on you to make sure that it was recorded well, right? So thank 
you. 

[Applause.] 

Senator Brown. On our second panel, we have Charles Fluharty, 
Director of the Rural Policy Research Institute in Columbia, Mis- 
souri. He is based out of the Harry Truman School of Public Affairs 
at the University of Missouri-Columbia. He was born right here in 
Steubenville, still has family here, so thank you for coming back. 

Gary Ricer is CEO of Guernsey, Monroe, and Noble Tri-County 
Community Action Corporation. It is located in — is your office lo- 
cated in Caldwell? 

Mr. Ricer. Based in Caldwell. 

Senator Brown. It is based in Caldwell in Noble County. It is 
nonprofit committee to reducing poverty in the Tri-county area. 

And Debra Martin is Director of the Great Lakes Rural Commu- 
nity Assistance Program located in Fremont. You had to leave early 
today, didn’t you? I know that drive. Ms. Martin’s organization as- 
sists low-income individuals in rural and other under-served areas. 

Mr. Fluharty, why don’t you start? Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES W. FLUHARTY, VICE PRESIDENT 

FOR POLICY PROGRAMS, RURAL POLICY RESEARCH INSTI- 
TUTE, TRUMAN SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, UNIVERSITY 

OF MISSOURI-COLUMBIA 

Mr. Fluharty. Thank you, Senator. First of all, welcome to my 
home county. It is great to be back. 

Senator Brown. Welcome back to my home State. 

Mr. Fluharty. Thank you. I will be here soon for good. 

I would like to start by commending Chairman Harkin and you 
for doing this hearing here in Steubenville. You honor us with this 
hearing and we thank you for that. 

Just an aside, relating to our prior panel, I just came back from 
Cyprus, got off the 767, flew into Columbus, got to the farm late 
last night, and do you know what the first thing I did was? I went 
on the back porch and checked the cistern to see if there was 
enough water to have a bath to come and be with you today, and 
that is indeed a true story. Since the strip mining came through 
our area, we have been without water on our farm ever since then, 
and so it is a rather ubiquitous problem. 

Senator Brown. Where is your farm? 

Mr. Fluharty. In Smithfield. 

Senator Brown. Pretty country. 

Mr. Fluharty. It is. Our farm has been in the family 150 years. 
We came to the valley over West Virginia in about 1780, and when 
my ancestors left Ireland, something bad had to have happened be- 
cause you didn’t leave Ireland in 1780, but we have been in this 
valley forever and we appreciate you being here. 

I would like to also thank Dr. Meeks. In RUPRI, we work closely 
with the Rural Community College Alliance and I do believe our 
community colleges really are building an extension service for the 
knowledge age and I just think it is great that we are here. 

I would like to just say that it is 40 years since I graduated from 
the College of Steubenville, and in that 40 years, the indicators in 
our valley vis-a-vis the rest of Ohio have deteriorated, as you know. 
It is a challenge. 

As I said in my testimony, I would just like to say that I think 
we are entering into a public discussion about the relationship be- 
tween the public and private sector in America, and I just hope, 
Senator, that your witness for the rural differential challenge in 
that will be carried forward. 

We are in a valley where extraction industries have been as the 
“company store”, be it mining, manufacturing, steel, and it is 
transitioning. Our rural conservative community banks have great 
assets. They have not gone the way of our major investment banks, 
hedge funds, and large banks because of their conservative nature 
and that is fantastic. But that same conservative dynamic is now 
going to mean boards and leaders in banks with capital that have 
been patient are going to be less willing to lend in the current cri- 
sis. It is going to really point to a need for leveraging and public 
sector investment to scale those and also to look at community 
foundations and equity capital. I think there are opportunities 
under your committee to do some of that. 
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I would just like to say three or four things. First of all, in my 
testimony, I talk about some ideas. I want to share those quickly 
with you and then close with some thoughts about the valley. 

First of all, we really are going to rethink regional scale. I think 
our valley now is uniquely positioned. We are going to build re- 
gional, distributed energy systems. We are going to build regional 
sewage systems. We are going to build regional transportation sys- 
tems. Ohio is uniquely positioned between rural and urban, and we 
have a settlement pattern which advantages all of this. 

Second, if you look at CDBG and CSBG, it is very interesting. 
We have the potential to really think about changing that $500 per 
capita rural disadvantage, which I talk to your committee about all 
the time-Federal investments for urban versus rural. If we would 
think about a renewable Rural Development Community Block 
Grant — to look at distributed energy, distributed food systems, 
linking institutional buying programs with local farmers through 
distributed transportation, we could create a very interesting dy- 
namic to advantage the micropolitan regional centers in Ohio. 

We have a chance in RCIP, the Rural Collaborative Investment 
Program, in the committee. Our chairman brought that forward 
with a billion dollar commitment, which unfortunately did not get 
funded. Every program we are going to talk about here today could 
be funded under that kind of an investment from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The other important thing is, there is a Community Development 
Revolving Loan Fund in there that is now authorized. We have 
huge equity in rural America. We are sitting on ninety percent of 
free capital in rural America. It has just not been able to be chan- 
neled into entrepreneurship and innovation. I would hope that in 
the future, we could think about this when we look at how we 
change institutional investments as we move forward. 

In my testimony, I talked about the EU advantages that cur- 
rently our rural competitors in the European Union have that we 
don’t. It is not that they are better than we are. It is just that their 
Federal system positions them better than we, and there are two 
types of rural development. There is the broad rural development 
in the sectors, and in everything from health care to equity capital, 
we have to think about the rural differential disadvantage. But the 
key issue is the Rural Development Programs that you have statu- 
tory authority over. Hopefully, we can talk about what the EU does 
that we don’t do right now to really target those and prioritize 
them. 

I was honored this summer to take 25 of our nation’s CEOs from 
agricultural organizations to Europe for a two-week tour to look at 
what is going on in Europe that we aren’t doing to lift agriculture 
in rural America. At the end of that trip, Don Villwock, who is 
President of the Indiana Farm Bureau, in our final session asked 
an interesting question. He said, why is every rural town we have 
looked at in Europe so much better than my rural town? The rea- 
son is public sector-private sector linkage in ways that we aren’t 
currently doing in the United States. I think there are huge oppor- 
tunities there in the future. I think a Senator that can champion 
this from an urban-rural State, such as Ohio, has a unique oppor- 
tunity to advance this understanding. 
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I just commend you for coming here for this hearing and I look 
forward to the Q and A session. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Fluharty can be found on page 
37 in the appendix.] 

Senator Brown. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Ricer. 

STATEMENT OF GARY W. RICER, CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER, 

GUERNSEY, MONROE, AND NOBLE TRI-COUNTY COMMUNITY 

ACTION CORPORATION, CALDWELL, OHIO 

Mr. Ricer. Thank you for this opportunity to address the panel. 
My name is Gary Ricer, CEO for Guernsey, Monroe, and Noble Tri- 
County Community Action Corporation. 

We currently implement close to 40 public service programs en- 
compassing a 1,500 square mile radius. Our mission is to serve the 
impoverished, less fortunate of Appalachia Ohio and offer a hand 
up as opposed to a handout. Our services include but are not lim- 
ited to workforce development and retraining, housing and weath- 
erization, teen prevention services, operation of three senior citi- 
zens’ centers, seven Head Start schools, the Healthy Smiles dental 
clinic, home energy assistance programs, two broadband 
connectivity centers, and a myriad of other initiatives. 

In 2003, GMN Tri-County became the first and only Community 
Action in the Nation to receive a Federal High Speed Connectivity 
Grant. In 2007, we received our second Federal Broadband Grant. 
Funds provided by the USDA Rural Development were $383,284 in 
2003 for Woodsfield, the Monroe County seat, and $316,840 in 2007 
for Graysville, southern Monroe County. Funds provide for a two- 
phase broadband initiative, first being the establishment of a 
broadband connectivity center, whereas higher learning is offered 
in a library-type setting. 

For the first time in the history of Monroe, students can receive 
a college accredited degree from an institution of higher learning 
without having to travel long distances. We further are pursuing 
collaboration with local government, whereas a common pleas court 
judge can arraign prisoners, alleviating exorbitant transportation 
costs and eliminating security threats to the general public. The 
possibilities of utilization of our federally funded broadband 
connectivity centers are endless. It has been a win-win situation 
met with overwhelming success by local government and the gen- 
eral public alike. 

The second piece of our Federal funds allow for the providing of 
high-speed internet to our subscribers through the strategic place- 
ment of a tower grid and repeater with back haul stations. The av- 
erage cost is $29.95 per month, making broadband not only afford- 
able, but leveling the playing field globally for conducting business 
from these rural remote locations. Due to the geographically rough, 
rugged, hilly terrain of Appalachia, most subscribers have no other 
opportunity to receive high-speed broadband. Critical end users, or 
CEUs, police, fire, EMS, et cetera, receive our service at no charge. 

From helping a student electronically research homework, to a 
grandmother swiftly receiving anticipated family pictures, to the 
rural business entrepreneur downloading critically important large 
files in record time, to an emergency squad paramedic researching 
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medical information when seconds count, rural America des- 
perately needs broadband connectivity. Needless to say, our wait- 
ing list is long and impatient. 

In closing, in representing those we serve, I am respectfully re- 
questing future funding be constant, far-reaching, and if at all pos- 
sible, increased. One means this might be accomplished is shifting 
a mere 10 percent from the hundreds of millions in broadband loan 
programs, which in my opinion are underutilized, to broadband 
grant programs. This approach would serve tens of thousands more 
of your rural constituents in record time reaching measurable ob- 
jectives without the time-consuming fight for increased appropria- 
tions. 

Our Federal Field Monitor, Ron Mellon, has referred to GMN 
Broadband as the poster child for rural broadband in America. We 
are successfully operating a broadband program that would nor- 
mally cost several millions of dollars to build and maintain on a 
shoestring budget of a fraction of that. I have a full-time staff of 
only two who climb the towers, answer the phones, complete the 
billing, conduct free seminars, public presentations, install the ra- 
dios, and so on. 

We have close to 400 square miles coverage area currently, have 
grown in subscribership by over 500 percent in 2 years, and have 
literally dozens on a waiting list, not to mention our constant battle 
with the peaks and valleys of Appalachia limiting our wireless pen- 
etration. We have repeaters in farmers’ fields on grain silos, water 
system storage tanks, and everything in between. 

To our Federal representatives, agencies, and its members, 
thanks so much for the vision to grasp the importance of 
broadband for rural America. Please continue to fight to provide 
Appalachians an on ramp to the information superhighway of the 
21st century. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ricer can be found on page 54 
in the appendix.] 

Senator Brown. Thank you. 

Ms. Martin. 

STATEMENT OF DEBRA MARTIN, DIRECTOR, GREAT LAKES 
RURAL COMMUNITY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM, FREMONT, OHIO 

Ms. Martin. Well, thank you, Senator Brown, for the opportunity 
to be here today, and I would just like to say that we applaud the 
committee’s efforts to look at the current economic crisis in the con- 
text of how it affects rural America and to ensure that our small 
communities aren’t overlooked as you look for solutions to stimu- 
late the economy. As you had mentioned, small communities fre- 
quently are overlooked and I think that in the current climate, that 
it would be very easy for that to happen. 

I work with the Great Lakes — I am the Director of the Great 
Lakes RCAP. RCAP is a program that nationwide provides assist- 
ance to small communities to help them deal with their water, 
wastewater, and other community development needs. In Ohio, we 
serve over 100 communities a year, including the project Mr. 
Shaffer was here to talk about, and most of the projects that you 
mentioned in your opening statement. So we do work all over the 
State. Unfortunately, the issues that Mr. Shaffer talked about are 
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not unique to his area but are a common thing that we see all over 
the State. 

You know, I know that we are facing a severe infrastructure, if 
not crisis, we are close to that in this country, and I think that as 
our cities’ infrastructure crumbles and as State and local revenues 
and budgets continue to shrink and revenues shrink and credit 
gets tighter, it gets very difficult for small communities to compete 
in that kind of environment. So one of the things I wanted to point 
out is that USDA Rural Development is one of the only programs 
that exist that is available exclusively to small rural communities. 

Unfortunately, if you look at what has happened with Rural De- 
velopment’s funding over the last, well, since 2003, funding, wheth- 
er it is for housing or the water and sewer programs, their business 
lending, community facilities, all that funding has decreased some- 
where between 25 and 35 percent during that time period. And if 
you look at the administration’s proposed government 2009 budget, 
it is slashed from those already decreased levels. 

Another thing that has happened in that same time period is in 
2003, the grant funds as a percentage of the overall Rural Develop- 
ment allocation were at about 39 percent, speaking about the water 
and the sewer program now. The grant funds now are allocated at 
a percentage that is under 25 percent. Unfortunately, in the small- 
er communities, without the grant funds, it becomes very, very dif- 
ficult to develop projects that are affordable. 

Most of the sewer systems that we are working with commu- 
nities to develop today in rural areas, those are usually paying 
somewhere around $60 to $65 for sewer service. They are already 
paying usually in the neighborhood of $40 to $45 for water. If you 
look at EPA statistics, they estimate that users in rural areas are 
paying three to four times what their urban counterparts are pay- 
ing for those same services. 

So I think it is really critical as we move forward that Rural De- 
velopment’s funding be restored to a level that will allow them to 
help small communities. I mean, infrastructure forms the basis of 
any future development in terms of job creation and those kinds of 
things. I would hope that as an economic stimulus package is con- 
sidered, that there will be some consideration given to setting aside 
part of those funds for infrastructure and specifically for infrastruc- 
ture in rural areas. 

Statistics show that for every million dollars that is invested in 
infrastructure, 30,000 jobs are created. So not only do we have the 
opportunity to create jobs and stimulate the economy, but we have 
the opportunity to also make an investment in our future and to 
do so in a way that fixes another serious problem that our country 
is facing. 

So I just urge you that as you consider ways to stimulate the 
economy that infrastructure be a part of that equation, and I know 
it may seem counterintuitive to say we need to spend more money 
at a time when it appears that we are already spending a lot of 
money, but in fact, a number of leading economists in the last cou- 
ple of weeks have come out and said exactly that, that this is not 
the time to worry about deficits or those kinds of things but this 
is the time that the Federal Government really needs to step up 
and get the economy moving. So I hope that you will consider infra- 
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structure and particularly infrastructure for small communities as 
one way of doing that. 

We thank you for the opportunity to talk about what is impor- 
tant to small communities. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Martin can be found on page 45 
in the appendix.] 

Senator Brown. Thank you, Ms. Martin, and I think that most 
economists are saying that now about spending, including some 
conservative economists and conservative elected officials know 
that this is a time you don’t focus on balanced budgets. You focus 
on putting people to work. 

Mr. Fluharty, again, thank you for being here. I know it was not 
directly, so thank you. 

Mr. Fluharty. I wouldn’t have missed it for the world, Senator. 

Senator Brown. Thanks. 

Mr. Fluharty. Thank you for being here. 

Senator Brown. Talk to me about the Farm Bureau guy from In- 
diana and his comments. Give us some more details about Euro- 
pean rural areas. Is it partly transportation, their train system? Is 
it partly just more focus? What do they do? 

Mr. Fluharty. Much more than that, and I am honored to cur- 
rently serve as a German Marshall Fund Transatlantic Fellow, so 
I realized after my fifth farm bill that we would never secure suffi- 
cient funding for Rural Development unless American agriculture 
believed it was in their best interest. I spent 10 years as an Ag as- 
sociation executive. My family has been in farming for 125 years. 
After this farm bill, it became clear to me that we are already re- 
writing the 2013 bill as Europe is rethinking their common Ag pol- 
icy and moving forward to do one in 2013. 

I just want to commend you for being on the Ag Committee. It 
is absolutely critical that states like Ohio begin to weigh in on the 
urban impact of a dynamic rural economy. Ag producers in the 
United States secure 90 percent of their household income off the 
farm — 90 percent. Both the EU and the US are moving away from 
farm maintenance. This is our last farm bill like the last one. But 
it is going to be critical that we retain these investments in this 
rural geography. 

I wish we had time to talk about the EU, because they have es- 
sentially been much smarter with public sector investments, and I 
took these 20 CEOs and presidents to Europe to show them how 
agriculture is supported in Europe at the same time rural econo- 
mies are. And what you learn is three things. There is an inte- 
grated strategic planning and evaluative framework. You know, 
your work on the committee, there is no evaluation of your Rural 
Development Programs. We have a lot of programs. It is the vision 
we lack. Therefore, we don’t integrate Governor Strickland’s invest- 
ment with the county’s investments, with the CDBG and CSBG 
grants, and with your R&D monies. In Europe, they do all that. 

Second, they target monies to prioritizations coming out of that. 
And as we think about what we will do in the future, we really do 
need to think about where agriculture moves. Those ladies and 
gentlemen came away from that realizing there is a different model 
that they need to consider. Those folks are going to stay together. 
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We are building a coalition of agriculture for rural development 
and these are the leading CEOs of all of our Ag groups. 

The real question is, why did we add a billion dollars in manda- 
tory funding in the 2002 bill for the RSIP we worked on and that 
is all gone today? RUPRI has a cooperative agreement with USD A 
RD to help them. There is no doubt leveraging federal money helps. 
In B&I, we put $340 million in outlays out in the most recent year 
and we got $6 billion in return, and 137,000 jobs. 

The problem with moving fully to a market approach is there are 
market anomalies and there are market failures and there are 
areas that will never compete for that because they start out re- 
search and resource poor. In Europe, they divide that much better. 
Now, neither side of the coin has it right, but I would definitely 
argue we are going to have to think about greater grants commit- 
ments from the Federal Government, and it may come in a stim- 
ulus rather than in the R&D jurisdiction. If we simply go with 
leveraging, we will fully continue the suburban homogeny that is 
grabbing that and areas like rural Appalachia in Ohio will be dis- 
advantaged. 

The RCIP program that was passed would allow everything you 
talked about today to be built regionally, to be locally flexible, to 
be leveraged, and it creates a community foundation IRP to create 
endowments to let rural wealth come in. There are models we could 
use. My concern very much is we are at 3 percent of our Ag bill 
in this country for rural America. It is at 17 in Europe and grow- 
ing. Our competitors are not Columbus and Detroit, it is the rural 
regions of Europe that are competing with us and they are doing 
a much wiser job of investing public sector funds in disadvantaged 
areas. 

And I would love to visit further about that because there are 
things this committee has to do because you have the statutory ju- 
risdiction, and I think a leader from Ohio who sees the urban-rural 
link in regional systems, I would like to ask you to be our cham- 
pion for 

Senator Brown. How is a rural area in Ohio competing with a 
rural area in Germany? 

Mr. Fluharty. We are a global economy. 

Senator Brown. Is it vis-a-vis manufacturing or 

Mr. Fluharty. It is absolutely everything, and if you ask any of 
the businesses that these ladies and gentlemen are working with, 
they are thinking about global customers right now. You know, it 
is interesting and it is instructive. My father came back here. He 
was a reporter for AP in Columbus in the 1940’s. He came back to 
the valley in 1946 to help start the College of Steubenville, now 
Franciscan University. I think he spent his whole life there. It was 
really a community college then. 

These two institutions have meant a huge, a huge deal to this 
valley and I watched dad all through high school. He would come 
home every night and the mills are going, the mines are going, ev- 
erything is fine. One of God’s graces is as we grow older, he ex- 
changes our experience for a little wisdom. I said 1 day, Dad, why 
are you doing this for? And he said, “Someday, the mills and the 
mines will be gone.” The history of our valley is we extract what 
is richest and take it somewhere else and we don’t invest in our 
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people. I learned later that is because his father had three or four 
newspapers in West Virginia that he lost in the boon of the oil in 
the 1930’s and 1940’s. 

We need to realize 90 percent of the new jobs in our valley are 
going to come from entrepreneurship and innovation. I loved the 
earlier comment about cellulosic ethanol and natural resources. 
Here we sit with Columbus, Akron, Charleston, Pittsburgh in this 
wonderful area right here in the middle of it. We need to be think- 
ing about human capital and social capital, like what JCC does, 
and building small businesses. 

Now, those small businesses don’t compete with Cleveland. They 
compete globally. And so thinking about how we link regional as- 
sets wherever they are so that an advanced manufacturing firm 
can sell in Japan, that is really our future and we are not doing 
it nearly as well. We lack integration in our rural development 
services for regions and we lack focus. Europe invests 6 percent of 
their money on community capacity technical assistance so that if 
someone wants to start something here, it is part of their program. 

As you asked, what is going on for that man who is going 
through a pension situation, a community college has to find him. 
There really are ways to think rethink how organizations like these 
that are doing really strong regional work can be given flexible dol- 
lars to do it more smartly. I am absolutely convinced we can do 
that. 

Senator Brown. Thank you. Thanks again. 

Mr. Ricer, you mentioned that to move 10 percent — a 10 percent 
shift from loans to grants for broadband. Give me, if you would, 
sort of the three steps that we should follow that we can do to- 
gether to extend broadband to this part of the State and to rural 
areas. What should the Federal Government be doing with Com- 
munity Action Agencies and others to progress as fast as we 
should? 

Mr. Ricer. Well, I think the beginning would be to increase fund- 
ing, heighten education and awareness, two of the success stories 
and how rural communities, in particular Appalachia, have strug- 
gled, and then perhaps third being to leverage State and local dol- 
lars in any way, shape, or form. I know in order for our small agen- 
cy to make this happen, we had — for instance, we needed a small 
match for some State project monies we were going for. We had the 
county commissioners come up with $2,500 in an impoverished, 
double-digit unemployment county and the present commissioner 
said, “If I have to sell cookies on the steps of the courthouse, we 
want broadband.” 

So I think the more that you look, I feel that infrastructure is 
the key. It is something that sometimes you don’t see immediate 
results. People, the general public, taxpayers are a little hesitant 
sometimes. They would rather see — and not that they are not im- 
portant, but new affordable housing or new colleges or new schools 
or new industry. But the beginning starts with infrastructure. You 
don’t see it, but I agree with Mr. Shaffer, what he said earlier 
when they were talking about what businesses are you going to 
serve if we get water. What business do you have? Well, infrastruc- 
ture, in his case water, would bring increased stimulus for busi- 
nesses to come in. 
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But I think broadband is not only the new wave, it is here to 
stay. It is a necessity. It is a shock that some of the third-world 
countries — I was blown away by some of the other countries that 
are actually ahead of America, especially the rural pockets in some 
of these other areas as opposed to America and the rural areas. 

I think with anything, it starts with funding, and then 
leveraging that funding and squeezing. Get a dollar out of a dime. 
Squeeze it as far as you can and then show the measurable objec- 
tives to show that it is successful and then you will become more 
supportive. 

In our area, we are the only game in town, for the most part. The 
so-called big brother doesn’t want to come in, and when talking to 
some of these larger investors in AT&T or whatever, the lady told 
me, we have shareholders. Our shareholders won’t let us invest. 
Now, would you rather go to an area where you can serve 1,000 
in a month or 50 in a month in hookups? But with Community Ac- 
tion, we have boards of directors that are willing to take that risk 
of whatever corporate money we need to leverage with that. That 
is our mission. That is our purpose. 

Senator Brown. You got $2,500 from Monroe. What did you get 
other places? How did you do? 

Mr. Ricer. It depends. A lot of it is from in kind, for instance, 
we went on a lady’s property that was roughly — she probably had 
a $50,000-an-acre piece of ground in a really beautiful area, prime, 
ripe for development, and 

Senator Brown. This was where? 

Mr. Ricer. Graysville. This is our second Federal project. And we 
were able to secure this entire knob, one of the highest elevations 
in Monroe County, erect a 180-foot tower, which in a population 
that has 118 people in it — and, of course, we have got a 25-mile 
radius, range, with the Motorola canopies that we are using. But 
Mrs. Harman said, we put this 200-foot tower right in the middle 
of town on my property, on the highest point, I want my grandson 
to have this Internet. He loves these games and stuff. You give 
me — so the tradeoff was, we gave her free service forever, as long 
as GMN is there, she will never pay for high-speed wireless. She 
gave us a premium spot. We are going to have hundreds of cus- 
tomers. We have got 69 on the waiting list right now. 

Senator Brown. Is broadband the most important single thing to 
keep young people in communities like that? 

Mr. Ricer. Senator, I am not sure it is the most important, but 
I would think, especially today, it is in the top three. It is really 
critical. It is what keeps — you level the playing field. I mean, if you 
can operate a business and get an education in a rural area like 
this, in the old days, years ago, you had to go to the cities if you 
wanted certain things, certain types of education, certain types of 
incomes, and certain types of malls and so forth, where electroni- 
cally and wirelessly now it may not be — they may not have a mall 
next to them if you are in Monroe County or Noble County, but you 
have the opportunity to create a business that can be very lucrative 
and very successful and stimulate the local economy and hire peo- 
ple from — like the saying says, if you want to sit at your roll-top 
desk in your pajamas, you can operate a very profitable business. 
Thank you. 
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Senator Brown. Ms. Martin, how many [inaudible] roads are 
there around the State? 

Ms. Martin. Oh, you know, I can’t say what the exact number 
is, but I can tell you that they are everywhere. I mean, certainly 
the Southern Ohio area, anywhere you move away from the river, 
water becomes difficult to find, so all of the Southern Ohio, at least 
in areas that aren’t currently served by public water systems, you 
are going to find that same problem. 

On the sewer side, the problem literally is everywhere around 
the State. I mean, there are just countless areas that are being 
mandated by EPA to install sewers. We are working on a project 
right now right here in Jefferson County that there are issues, 
there have been issues for a number of years. The septic systems 
are failing, there is no question about that, because they overflow 
into the streets where kids are riding their bikes. But there just 
isn’t enough money. 

I mean, Rural Development has already offered $7.5 million to 
sewer the area and it still isn’t enough. You know, I mean, the 
choice for residents that live in that area is to either pay a $25,000 
assessment so that they can make their bill only $50 a month or 
to pay $145 or so a month in their monthly rate. So those types 
of projects are — you know, that is one. I could probably off the top 
of my head tell you ten more just like it. 

I know we work with about 100 communities or so every year, 
and I can tell you that we still have not, even though we have got 
ten people in the field working around the State, we actually have 
more people in Ohio working on the RCAP program than any State 
in the country because we have been very aggressive in trying to 
get funding to help small communities, and despite that, we still 
are not able to address the demand. We still have communities 
that are on a waiting list right now that need water or sewer that 
we just are not able to get to. So I don’t know exactly how many 
there are, but I know that it is too many for us to be able to ad- 
dress. 

Senator Brown. Tell me a success story. Tell me one of the best 
success stories you can come up with to deal with what Mr. Shaffer 
is working so hard on. 

Ms. Martin. OK. Well, I will tell you one that I worked on per- 
sonally, because I used to work in the field. There was a project 
very much like the one that he described, except that it was in 
Noble County, but same thing. People were hauling their water in 
the wintertime, having to go into the laundromats to get water. 
There just wasn’t any water available. All the things that he men- 
tioned have brought back memories of that project, as he said, try- 
ing to ration water between the livestock and your kids and trying 
to figure out how you do that. 

So this was a project that they had been working on for about 
10 years, trying to get it done, just had not had any success. I 
think part of the problem was, you know, in small systems, the 
only way to really get a project done today, because of the expense, 
is to put together multiple sources of funding. So Rural Develop- 
ment alone, there just isn’t enough money there, so we have to look 
at Rural Development and CDBG and come to legislators for STAG 
grants [ph.] and look at just a number of funding sources to try to 
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make this thing feasible, and so that is what we were doing in that 
project, is trying to figure out how we put all these sources to- 
gether. 

The biggest problem that a lot of communities run into is you get 
into this chicken or egg thing where nobody wants to be the first 
to commit their funds because they are not sure if the other funds 
will be there, and so they had sort of gone around in circles for 
about 10 years. And so we were able to step in and put together 
a package that we thought would be reasonable and then work 
with all the different agencies to say, you know, we need to try to 
make this come together at the same time. 

Ultimately, it did, and you don’t realize how much you take 
water for granted when you live in a city. But I remember as we 
had the ceremony to celebrate the fact that the water lines were 
going in, I remember one woman coming up and just hugging me. 
I had never seen her in my life and she came up and just hugged 
me and said, “You have no idea what this means to us.” Until you 
haul water — she said, “I have six kids, and until you haul laundry 
down the ridge in the middle of winter to try to get it to a laun- 
dromat or figure out how you are going to get enough water for 
your kids and your livestock at the same time in the summer,” she 
said, “you couldn’t possibly know what this means,” so 

Senator Brown. The burden is greater on women than men, is 
that right? 

Ms. Martin. It probably is. 

Senator Brown. There was a wonderful passage in a Robert Caro 
book many years ago. He had done a three-part biography of Lyn- 
don Johnson, and in the first part for about ten pages early in the 
book he explained what life in the hill country was like in Texas 
before electrification, and it was especially difficult for women. It 
is hard on everybody, but especially difficult for women. 

But just to close, the last question I asked the first panel, give 
me — try to keep it to 2 minutes — if we could do one thing. I will 
start and just go left to right. If we could do one thing, the Federal 
Government could do one thing in the next year to answer the con- 
cerns that you have and your commitments to communities around 
this country and around this State, what would it be? Two min- 
utes. 

Mr. Fluharty. First of all, understand it is not a rural problem, 
it is not an Appalachian problem, it is an American problem. Fifty- 
three percent of the rural people in Ohio live in metropolitan areas. 
So funding for Rural Development is important to them, but they 
are not able to access that right now. 

The rural-urban dependency is a great opportunity to assure that 
urban decisionmakers begin to commit to rural America. We know 
what to do. It is a matter of political will, Senator, and you know 
that. It made great sense to pass RCIP. We could not secure the 
funds. 

So I think the most critical thing you and your colleagues could 
do in this crisis is to continue to make the case that thinking about 
the small rural impacts of large sector programs must be part of 
our elected officials’ thinking. It scares me greatly that the rural 
differential that is going to be a huge challenge in every sector will 
be missed, and I just urge you as a champion for disadvantaged 
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folks everywhere to think about your role on the Ag Committee and 
begin to say rural and urban America are linked and need to think 
about one another. Thank you. 

Senator Brown. Thank you. 

Mr. Ricer. 

Mr. Ricer. I would say, again, to continue efforts in funding in 
rural America for infrastructure would be my wish or hope. When 
I feel you see the trend now and in the future, there are a lot of 
times we are seeing from the urban areas, they are coming into the 
rural areas for the cost of living. It is cheaper. The crime rate is 
lower. Areas are more sparsely populated. And I know if you look 
all the way up along the Ohio River, all the 29 counties of Appa- 
lachia, I feel that you see a lot of absentee landowners and you see, 
whereas years ago it may have been fourth and fifth generation ag- 
riculture, farming, mining, factories, you have got a lot of people 
coming in that perhaps have made their money somewhere else 
and are wanting to invest where they can leverage it and that is 
in rural America, or in our case, rural Appalachia in Southeastern 
Ohio and Eastern Ohio. 

So I think if the Federal Government will continue to invest in 
the rural areas, they will see tenfold the economic stimulus and 
growth in a short timeframe. I think it is the best bang for the 
buck. It is a wise use of the money. 

Senator Brown. Thank you. 

Ms. Martin. 

Ms. Martin. Well, I would just echo what has already been said 
in terms of making an investment in infrastructure and particu- 
larly making an investment in rural areas. I think the need for a 
comprehensive rural policy, as you mentioned, is great, something 
we haven’t really had and something that definitely is needed. And 
I think that, as I said, I don’t think we are going to see any future 
development in rural areas, not just in water and sewer infrastruc- 
ture but in all of our infrastructure. It is really something that is 
reaching crisis proportions in this country and not just in rural 
areas but in urban areas, as well. And so I would like to see in- 
creased infrastructure investment and just urge that we don’t leave 
out the smaller rural communities out of that equation as we move 
forward looking at that. 

Senator Brown. Thank you. Thanks to all three of you. As I said 
to the first panel, if you have additional comments or written state- 
ments you would like to submit to the committee, you work 
through Joe Schultz or Jean Wilson, and I thank you all. Mr. 
Eadon, thank you for being here, and thank you very much, Mr. 
Shaffer, and Mr. DiPietro. I thank the three of you very much. 

The committee is adjourned, and I thank Jefferson Community 
College again and the mayor for joining us. The committee is ad- 
journed. Thank you. 

[Applause.] 

[Whereupon, at 12 p.m., the committee was Adjourned] 
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John Dipietro 

Testimony to the Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition & Forestry 
October 22, 2008 
Steubenville, Ohio 

Good morning, my name is John DiPietro. I am fifty-nine years old and I have worked 
for Severstal Wheeling, formerly known as Wheeling-Pittsburgh Steel, for 37.5 years. I am 
married and my wife and I have raised three children. 

What has happened at my company over this decade has affected my family, my job, my 
pension and my retirement savings, and my community. The elimination of steel jobs has 
depressed the local economy and caused a steady drop in employment which in turn has affected 
our population and our tax base. My children have moved from the Ohio Valley due to better 
employment opportunities elsewhere. 

With the most recent shutdown of the Steubenville Cold Strip Department, my job as a 
wastewater treatment plant operator servicing the pickling line has been eliminated. I no longer 
have a specific work area. 

The company is calling it a temporary shutdown but no one believes the pickier will be 
restarted. After 37.5 years, I am a weekly assignee. This leads to frustration, anxiety, and loss of 
personal wages. The shut down of the Cold Strip Department is a result of a lack of orders 
reflective of the poor national economy and the fact that the mill is outdated. 

We are told that Severstal Wheeling needs to inject $1 1 million dollars in repairs to make 
the pickling line viable. Severstal is a global company that owns other facilities that can fill their 
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orders. This leaves me and my co-workers in limbo wondering if money will be invested at the 
Steubenville North Plant so that we can return to our jobs and a stable production schedule. 

Prior to the cold strip shutdown, I worked as a blast furnace recycle operator servicing the 
#1 Blast furnace in Steubenville. The blast furnace operation was permanently closed in 2004. 
Many jobs were eliminated hurting not only our workers but our local economy as well. Those of 
us affected had to acquire new skills in new work areas. 

Another aspect that has affected me is in the lack of stability within the mill. Despite the 
increase in production at our mill, our employment is down. Currently, different areas of the 
mill are working one week, shut down the next week, and then return to operations the following 
week. Some areas of the mill are training workers for new assignments while other area 
managers have chosen not to train dedicated employees who may have transferred into their 
areas. The instability in the production units and the uncertainty in the job assignments have 
lead to turmoil and anxiety, and this is where I find myself today. 

My pension is another problem area. I am 2.5 years away from eligibility for retirement. 
Recent downward trends in the stock market have eroded my 40 1 K. plan. Greed and 
deregulation have touched us all. 

Unfortunately for me, this is the second hit to my retirement plan. The first hit was in 
2003 when the Pension Benefit Guarantee Corporation froze my pension plan which and my 
pension plan was eventually terminated. Under the former PBGC plan, 1 was guaranteed $40 per 
year for every year of service. With this multiplier at age 62 my monthly pension would have 
been $1600 per month for 40 years of service. Because of the termination of my pension plan 
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the value of my pension plummeted to $780 per month, less than half of the previous contractual 
benefit. What I thought was a fact became a myth. How do you plan for something like this? 


Because of the decline in the steel industry our educational systems have experienced a 
negative effect. Severstal Wheeling pays property taxes to two area school districts and with the 
loss of wages and decline in tax base our schools receive less funding. The school districts, 
administrations, faculty, and students suffer. As we all know, the children are the future of any 
community. If they aren’t afforded a solid education along with job opportunities after 
graduation, the community will surely erode. 

On a personal note, I find myself wondering if our plant will ever return to normal operations. 
I wonder if our plant has a limited future due to the perils of our economic policies, the global 
economy and consolidation within the steel industry. We at Severstal Wheeling are fighting for 
our very survival. 
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TUSCARAWAS COUNTY PORT AUTHORITY 

Statement of Harry A. Eadon Jr., TCPA President and Executive 
Director, before the Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition and 

Forestry. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, thank you for 
this opportunity to present testimony regarding the USDA Rural 
Development programs and how they may be utilized in the current 
economic crisis. My focus today will be on the USDA Rural 
Development Intermediary Relending Program (IRP), however, each 
of the Economic Development financing tools available through Rural 
Development are important. 

The Tuscarawas Valley Region may be considered a typical 
rural area however it is quite diverse, with each county facing unique 
challenges. Consequently, the counties, as they are able, create 
economic development strategies that address their particular needs. 
These strategies should encompass these basic focuses: 
infrastructure improvement, business assistance, education and 
training, amenity-based development, and community development. 
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The execution of these strategies usually depends on funding 
assistance from Federal and State governments. An example of the 
importance of such Federal support can be found in testimony given 
on April 1, 2008 by Mr. Thomas Dorr, USDA Under Secretary for 
Rural Development, before the Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural 
Development, Food and Drug Administration, and Related Agencies. 
Mr. Dorr stated “The FY 2009 Budget request seeks a $49 million 
budget authority to support $738 million in direct and guaranteed 
loans and grants for Rural Business and Cooperative Programs. The 
budget proposes to fund the Business and Industry Guaranteed Loan 
Program, the Intermediary Relending Program, and the Rural 
Cooperative Development Grant Program. We anticipate that in FY 
2009 these programs will assist approximately 700 small businesses 
and create or save more than 34,000 jobs in rural communities." The 
reported affect of these programs is to leverage every Federal dollar 
with fifteen dollars of private capital. 

The diversity of the Tuscarawas Valley region can be 
characterized by the population and business density of each county. 
Examples of the diversity are Harrison and Tuscarawas Counties. 
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Harrison County hosts 360 businesses and has a population just 
under 16,000 compared to Tuscarawas County with 2,315 
businesses and a population over 91,000. A further distinction is the 
types and diversity of businesses in each of these counties. But for 
all of the differences one thing is the same, not only in this rural area 
but across the country - the current economic crisis has exacerbated 
the ability of businesses, large and small, to borrow money to fund 
current and future needs. The credit crunch is not a phenomenon 
only of Wall Street it has come to Main Street. 

To help drive the implementation of Business Development 
strategies in each of the counties and to create a local response to 
small business funding needs, the TCPA has applied for a $500,000 
IRP Loan to seed a $585,000 Revolving Loan Fund (RLF). The 
proposed service area for the RLF includes the following counties: 
Belmont, Carroll, Guernsey, Harrison, Holmes, and Tuscarawas (see 
basic demographic and loan indicators attached). 

The purpose of a strong RLF is to provide funding alternatives 
to the region’s existing businesses and to provide a tool to help 
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create new business opportunities. This equates to the both the 
retention and creation of jobs. Based upon the USDA’s 15 times 
multiplier the Economic Development effect of the TCPA’s Revolving 
Loan Fund to the region will be to induce the investment of more than 
$8 million dollars of private capital. This is a regional solution to a 
regional challenge. 

The TCPA encourages Congress to act with due deliberation 
and speed to authorize the USDA Rural Development’s budget 
request for funding these important Economic Development tools. 

This concludes my testimony, and I will be happy to respond to 


your questions. Thank you. 
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Good morning. Senator Brown. It is again an honor to appear before your Committee. 

1 am Charles W. Fluharty, Vice President for Policy Programs of the Rural Policy Research 
Institute, a Research Professor in the Harry S Truman School of Public Affairs at the University 
of Missouri-Columbia, and a German Marshall Fund Transatlantic Fellow. RUPRI is a multi- 
state, interdisciplinary policy research consortium jointly sponsored by Iowa State University, 
the University of Missouri, and the University of Nebraska. 

RUPRI conducts research and facilitates dialogue designed to assist policy makers in 
understanding the rural impacts of public policies. Continual service is currently provided to 
Congressional Members and staff, Executive Branch agencies, state legislators and executive 
agencies, county and municipal officials, community and farm groups, and rural researchers. 
Collaborative research relationships also exist with numerous institutions, organizations and 
individual scientists worldwide. To date, over 250 scholars representing 16 different disciplines 
in 100 universities, all U.S. states and 25 other nations have participated in RUPRI projects. 

I am particularly pleased to appear before you in my home county, to discuss the unique needs of 
Appalachian Ohio, and the implications of our experiences for broader U.S. rural development 
policy. Forty years ago next spring, I graduated from the College of Steubenville, another 
excellent educational institution serving the Ohio Valley. My father returned here in the late 
1940s to assist in the design, development, of nurture of this college, and spent his entire 
working life within leadership capacities there. At that time, the “College” served as what we 
would today characterize as a community college - grounded in the local culture and economy, 
with a mission to lift up and advance the region’s young men and women, in the place they 
choose to raise families and call home. Today, this hearing occurs in another outstanding 
institution, serving this mission. The Ohio Valley is tremendously blessed to have these two 
institutions, continuing to address this very critical mission. 

Unfortunately, in the forty years since I left what is today Franciscan University, the Ohio 
Valley’s social and economic indicators, vis-a-vis Ohio in general, have deteriorated. As you 
well know, Appalachian Ohio, proud and resilient, continues to struggle. While these dynamics 
are particularly challenging, they are not solely unique to our region, but reflect the continuing 
rural differentia! disadvantage within the United States. 

Senator Brown, in testimony before the House and Senate Agriculture Committees in 2001, 1 
offered seven recommendations to build a more relevant rural policy framework in the 2002 
Farm Bill. In my ensuing testimonies since then, including testimonies before both Committees 
last year regarding our new Farm Bill, I continued to highlight these policy recommendations: 

1. Develop a comprehensive national rural policy, driven by specific federal policy goals 
and outcomes measures. 

2. Sustain existing categorical program and funding support. 

3. Build rural community capacity, collaboration, and leadership. 

4. Develop a more integrative, cross-sectoral, place-based policy approach. 

5. Address the lack of rural venture and equity capital. 
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6. Support approaches which exploit the interdependency of agriculture and the broader 
rural economy. 

7, Support rural entrepreneurship, in both the public and private sector. 

While progress has been made in each of these areas, much remains undone. This morning, I 
would like to reflect upon specific opportunities which result from the passage of the 2008 Farm 
Bill, and address several specific concerns for rural America, relating to the current global crisis 
in capital markets. 

Last week at this time, I was in Limassol, Cyprus, where I was honored to address the plenary 
session of the European Commission’s biennial Rural Development Conference. This was a 
gathering of over 1,000 statesmen, government leaders, researchers, and rural development 
practitioners, focused upon crafting a new framework to advantage Europe’s rural regions. As 
an American, it was a great privilege to address this body, but the nature of my comments caused 
me great pause. I was asked to reflect upon the current state of rural policy in Europe, with 
recommendations for future policy development, from a U.S. perspective. 

We do share much in common with our European counterparts. We have generally similar 
socio-economic, demographic, and geographic dynamics. Most importantly, we both must now 
address the very same structural shifts with which we will both struggle in our respective policy 
arenas. And, in that regard, we both stand at the same historic point of departure. Rural 
development and agricultural policy makers on both sides of the Atlantic are challenged by an 
increasingly urban public policy arena, and an electorate demanding clearer answers to questions 
regarding the public benefits of rural and agricultural funding. Climate change and bio-energy 
dynamics heighten, not lessen, this urgency. 

In the U.S., the new Farm Bill has re-aligned many of the historic constituencies competing 
around this title, and forced a re-examination of the relationship between ag and commodity 
organizations and the broader rural development and environmental constituencies. As you 
know, leaders of both Congressional Committees realize this will be the last Farm Bill of this 
type. A new search is beginning, a search for context, rationale, and constituency. As we begin 
to implement this Farm Bill, our European colleagues also arc completing a “Health Check” of 
their Common Agricultural Policy. Over the next five years, we will both be progressing, in a 
quite similar manner, cadence, and timeline, toward major ag and rural policy reform in 2013: 

• We are each reassessing the relationship between ag and rural policy. 

• We are each attempting to rationalize and integrate regional and rural development 
policies, funding, and programs. 

• We are each challenged by growing rural/urban conflicts, driven by environmental, 
energy, and food safety concerns. 

• And, all this is not only in flux, but morphing before our eyes. 

Sadly, our European colleagues, who are also our most immediate competitors, are far ahead of 
us in reaching an acceptable, and do-able “modus vivendi” regarding these challenges. In my 
speech I suggested to them that several key components of their European rural development 
policy framework were of huge advantage, vis-a-vis the United States. I list these elements 
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below, as each of these better position Europe's rural regions. Sadly, these are all policies, 
programs, and perspectives which we continue to lack and badly need, in the U.S. 

1. First, the EU has an integrative strategic planning acting and evaluative framework for all 
Rural Development investments. 

We lack both the planning and technical assistance commitments which the EU centers 
their funding around and support their national, regional, and local programs through. 
Consequently, we have great challenge in complementarity and coherence across and 
among rural development programs, and no instrumentality to utilize in achieving either. 
In Europe, there are detailed strategic priorities for EU, national, and local rural policy 
funding and programs. These drive prioritization processes and evaluative measures to 
assure public sector funds are being efficiently and effectively utilized. We lack all such 
structures. 

2. Secondly, the F.U rural development approach is singularly different from ours in the 
centrality which agriculture holds within their policy framework. 

While there are obvious challenges with such a design, there are three advantages with 
this approach. One, it enables policymakers to link climate change, renewable energy, 
and energy price imperatives more directly to rural development initiatives. As regional 
approaches to build distributed energy, regional food and regional transportation systems 
emerge, these policy linkages are of tremendous benefit. It also enables the innovations 
which must occur to exploit entrepreneurial opportunities in the bio-economy, to be 
directly aligned with broader rural development policies. Secondly, the European Union 
does a much better job of integr ating regional and rural policy programs. We are 
singularly lacking in this regard. Finally, our European colleagues recognize that rural 
development may indeed be a new vehicle for agricultural policy transition, as they move 
away from direct subsidy payments to an “investment” framework for policy 
commitments to future of rural regions. This will occur, it is only a matter of time, and 
language may be our last major challenge here. 

3. Third, the EU places tremendous importance upon “new rural governance,” both through 
a major program, LEADER, and elsewhere throughout their policy and program design. 

Three percent of all European Union rural development funds are allocated for technical 
assistance and capacity building. Furthermore, the LEADER program commits S6 billion 
Euros over the next five years to regional collaboration, in a bottom-up, collaborative 
effort designed to build regionally appropriate scale for multi-sectoral collaboration 
between the public, private, and philanthropic sectors. 

As you are aware, our Farm Bill created a major new program, the Rural Collaborative 
Investment Program (RCIP), which would create such a program to advantage rural 
people and places. Unfortunately, no mandatory funding was committed to this program. 
If I were to do one thing to increase U.S. rural competitive advantage, given the diversity 
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of need and circumstance throughout our nation, it would be to fund this program, at a 
very significant level. 

4. Finally, EU Rural Development grant specifically target commitments to identified 
policy priorities, while also assuring specific attention to the multiple forms of 
disadvantage and inequality which exist across the European geography. 

These differences are directly addressed through EU Cohesion Funds, but also within 
their rural development framework. In the U.S., we have moved most Rural 
Development grants to a guaranteed loan framework over the last decade. This approach 
has significant benefits, but also costs. In a study which RUPRI conducted last year, we 
found that in FY05 the USDA Rural Development guaranteed loan programs leveraged 
$304 million in federal outlays to fund nearly $6 billion in program delivery, resulting in 
137,000 full time equivalent jobs, with an annual contribution to rural GDP of over $8.5 
billion. This was a phenomenal 28 to 1 GDP contribution per program cost. 

While this is a significant leveraging of public sector funds, and is to be celebrated, the 
reduction of specific grant funds within the USDA RD portfolio lessens the ability of our 
nation's most disadvantaged rural regions in competing with those areas that are 
experiencing economic growth. 

1 would argue that the appropriate balance has not yet been struck on either side of the 
Atlantic. However, as we begin to deal with the severe economic challenges and 
dislocations which will result from our current recession, attention to prioritized grant 
funding should be re-examined by USDA RD. 

While I was pleased to highlight, and celebrate, these European structural advances in rural 
development policy, I mention them because they are emblematic of public policy opportunities 
we are failing to utilize here to advantage rural people and places. In summary, our European 
Union competitors are answering five critical questions through the policy instruments outlined 
above: 

1 . Do we know where we want to get? (Strategic prioritization and planning) 

2. Are we working together to get there? (Rural governance) 

3. Are we using the assets we have? (Ag/natural resource linkages - 
innovation/entrepreneurship based) 

4. Are we putting our money where we say we want to be? (Targeting/granting) 

5. Are we trying to work smart, and help one another achieve? (Evaluative frameworks) 

This Field Hearing occurs at a very difficult time for our nation and world, in a region which has 
been disadvantaged for decades, as you know. Over the past several weeks, we have come to 
realize our nation’s citizens have been the victims of massive institutional malaise and 
malfeasance, and we are now in the early stages of a serious reassessment of the structural 
relationship between the public and private sectors. Americans today are asking serious 
questions about the nature of the body politic. Our nation’s social contract is badly frayed, and 
change will be demanded. Following this election, we will enter into a national conversation 
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regarding the role and scope of our federal government, which, at its core, is central to our 
democratic experiment and federal republic. Values will be re-examined and assumptions re- 
assessed. 

As you know. Senator Brown, my testimonies before your Committee, and my counsel to you, 
your colleagues, and staff, have altered very little over the past two decades. All public policies 
and budget are ultimately about visions and values. We do not lack a basic understanding of 
rural need or rural opportunity. What we lack is the political will to act upon these 
understandings. 

I would hope, in the policy debates which are about to ensue regarding approaches to address our 
global financial crises, that this Committee would better consider the rural implications of 
alternative policy considerations. Because of their conservative nature, our nation’s rural 
financial institutions have not fallen prey to the arcane and complicated instruments which have 
resulted in the downfall of many of our nation’s most famous investment banks, financial 
institutions, and hedge funds. However, it is also true that the conservative values which have 
sustained these institutions may also lessen their willingness for risk in the business climate 
which will exist over the next several years. Furthermore, many of these institutions will lack 
sufficient scale to advantage the rural regions in which such great stress will be placed. 

Consequently, I would suggest this Committee should immediately re-examine existing 
opportunities within your statutory jurisdiction, to address opportunities for enhanced rural 
capital formation and innovation/entrepreneurship development. As you know, the Farm Credit 
System has recently initiated an experimental program called Mission Related Investments, 
which has been used in a number of rural regions to leverage existing investments through and 
across local community banking institutions, to provide better scale and reach for capital 
investments by these institutions. This program was designed to target rural financial needs 
beyond the primary sector, agriculture. However, since 90 percent of farm household income in 
the United States is generated in the broader rural economy, such an approach merits careful 
consideration. I fear none of us yet realize the very real rural disadvantage which will result 
from the current financial crisis. Unique policy options should be explored by this Committee, 
with the statutory mandate to ensure the future of rural America. Now is the time for creative 
and courageous public policy decision makers to force these considerations. Otherwise, rural 
concerns will maintain a residual, and silent, concern. 

Appalachian Ohio offers a unique microcosm of the structural, geographic, and cultural 
dynamics which continue to confront rural policy makers. I want to commend you again. 

Senator Brown, for holding this hearing in Steubenville. As you may recall, when I testified 
before your Committee in early 2007, 1 presented a series of detailed analyses and maps 
regarding the unique and growing interdependency between urban and rural areas. I also 
attempted to highlight the current challenge with existing rural definitions. As you know, during 
the Farm Bill process, all these were called into serious question. However, 1 would urge 
thoughtful consideration be given to the risks inherent in any rush to judgment regarding using 
these definitions for across the board funding criteria. 1 have included as an appendix to this 
testimony two RUPRJ documents which we believe highlight this challenge. We meet in 
Steubenville, in Jefferson County, in a Metropolitan Statistical Area. However, if you were to 
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drive with me the fifteen miles from here to our family farm in Smithfield, you would realize you 
are in a very rural place. 

Furthermore, while there is great need in urban Ohio, our state’s rural citizens suffer unique, and 
often hidden, challenges. This is particularly true in Appalachian Ohio. Throughout my lifetime, 
those of us who live in Appalachian Ohio have often felt a closer tie to Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia than to Columbus. Fortunately, this has changed in recent years, and the very fact that 
this hearing is occurring here indicates a growing appreciation for the economic impact all of 
Ohio experiences as Appalachian Ohio continues to struggle. As you will note in the enclosed 
RUPRI documents: 

• The rural Ohio per capita income remains at 76.6 percent of metro. In 2006, the per 
capita income in nonmetropolitan areas was about $8,000 less than in metro areas in 
Ohio. 

• From 2000 to 2007, 41 counties in Ohio lost population, and the majority of them were 
nonmetropolitan. From 2006 to 2007, 49 counties lost population, again the majority of 
them nonmetropolitan counties. 

• 8 1 counties in Ohio had unemployment rates higher than the U.S. average, and the 
majority of these counties were nonmetropolitan. 15 Ohio counties (14 of them 
nonmetropolitan) experienced unemployment rates more than 1 'A times the U.S. rate. 

• Seven Ohio counties (6 of them nonmetropolitan) had poverty rates over 20 percent in 
2005. 

These rural needs are very real, but so are the rural opportunities within Ohio. What we need are 
political leaders such as yourself, willing to acknowledge and act upon a realization that these are 
not rural, or Appalachian, challenges, these are American challenges. We arc all coming to 
realize that, in the final analysis, the future of our planet lies every bit as much at its periphery as 
it does in its urban centers. Such an approach is preferable, of course, not only because it reveres 
the past, and is sustainable, but also because it honors our common debts and obligations to one 
another and our planet - as persons, communities, cultures, and nations. 

This past summer, I was honored to coordinate a European Union Rural Development Study 
Tour, organized by RUPRI and the German Marshall Fund, and sponsored by the Farm 
Foundation and the W.K. Kellogg Foundation. The delegation was comprised of over 25 of our 
nation’s leaders from agricultural and commodity organizations, associations of government, and 
USDA Rural Development, including Undersecretary Tom Dorr. The purpose of this 10 day 
exchange was to highlight for CEOs and Presidents of our nation’s major ag and rural 
development organizations the unique collaboration which exists w'ithin Europe to advantage 
agricultural producers, rural citizens, and rural regions. 

The intent of the organizing and sponsoring organizations was to begin a Trans-Atlantic dialogue 
between senior principals in both political cultures, to better appreciate and understand one 
another’s problems, challenges, and opportunities, and to craft a more enlightened framework for 
ag and rural policy in the next Farm Bills on both continents. Our U.S. delegation will meet 
again in mid-December, to continue this journey together. Change is difficult, but reflective 
leaders everywhere arc recognizing the increased importance of rural regions, and are beginning 
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to act in concert to rethink failed policies and craft new and innovative approaches to better link 
rural and urban futures. 

Senator Brown, as you know, Appalachian Ohio, like much of rural America, is in dire need of 
such leadership. I applaud you for holding this Field Hearing, and 1 look forward to working 
with you and your colleagues, to assure these opportunities are captured. 
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Thank you, Chairman Harkln and Ranking Member Chambliss, for the 
opportunity to address the committee. Today's hearing to explore the impact of 
the economic crisis in rural America and the role of the federal government's 
USDA rural development programs to address these issues is particularly timely. 

My name is Debra Martin, and I am the director of the Great Lakes Rural 
Community Assistance Program (RCAP) serving the states of Ohio, Illinois, 

Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. The Great Lakes 
RCAP is part of a national network of six regional service providers that work to 
help small, rural communities address water, wastewater, and other community 
development needs. The Great Lakes regional RCAP is administered by WSOS 
Community Action, based in Fremont, Ohio. The RCAP network provides training 
and technical assistance to build the capacity and sustainability of small systems, 
and to assist small communities with the development of needed water and 
wastewater facilities. The Great Lakes RCAP serves over 100 communities in 
Ohio every year with Its direct technical assistance and provides training to more 
than 500 local officials annually. Throughout the Great Lakes region, we provide 
assistance to more than 400 communities every year. 

Mr. Chairman, we applaud the efforts of you and your colleagues to examine 
the impact of the current financial crisis on rural communities and businesses, 
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and to ensure that they are not ov riooked in the rush to find solutions to address 
the critical Issues our nation faces today. 

The infrastructure needs alone in this country are staggering, with 2005 
estimates from the American Society of Civil Engineers placing the total pricetag 
at $1.6 trillion. Of the total infrastructure reviewed in Its Infrastructure Report 
Card, the lowest grades issued were for drinking water and wastewater, both of 
which received a score of D-. The most recent needs surveys by EPA estimate the 
funding needs in small systems and rural areas at $34 billion for drinking water 
and nearly $69 billion for wastewater over the next 20 years. 

Small systems nationwide comprise approximately 83% of all public drinking 
water systems and 70% of public wastewater facilities, though they account for a 
much smaller share of the total population served. Small communities face 
unique challenges in developing, upgrading, and operating their water and 
wastewater facilities. They serve significantly smaller numbers of users to spread 
their capital and operating costs among, and typically serve fewer customers per 
mile of pipe than larger systems, making it impossible to achieve the economies 
of scale found in larger systems. In addition, they generally lack the larger 
commercial, industrial, and institutional users that help spread the costs In more 
urban and suburban areas. 

As a result, users in small systems pay, on average, three to four times more 
than their urban counterparts for water and wastewater services according to EPA 
data. To cite one example, the Appalachian Ohio community of Corning, with a 
population of 593 and a median income of $27, 868 recently developed a new 
sewer system. Despite utilizing RCAP assistance to obtain every possible source 
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of f deral and state grant funding available, village residents ar paying 
approximately $65 per month for their sewer service. Coupled with the $45 per 
month average bill for public water service, community residents are paying 
nearly 5% of their income for these utilities. According to Ohio EPA’s most recent 
water and sewer rate survey, there are virtually no major cities in the state whose 
residents are paying comparable rates. 

Great Lakes RCAP is committed to educating local officials about the 
importance of maintaining infrastructure investments, encouraging local 
responsibility, and ensuring that residents are paying their fair share for these 
services. RCAP offers training to utility boards on topics such as financial 
management, budgeting, asset management and rate-setting. However, there is 
a point at which the cost of projects is simply beyond the ability of local residents 
to bear. Assistance from the federal government is vital to these small 
communities in developing needed infrastructure. Without federal grants and 
subsidized, long-term loan funds, the vast majority of projects in rural America, 
many of which are only marginally affordable even with these grants, are simply 
unaffordable. 

While it is difficult to speculate on how the current credit crisis will impact 
future infrastructure funding, it is not difficult to envision a scenario in which 
small communities are at a more pronounced disadvantage. With infrastructure 
crumbling in our nation’s cities, credit tightening, and state and local government 
revenues and budgets shrinking, cities may be more likely to turn to government 
sources of infrastructure funding, making these sources even more competitive. 

In such an environment, It could become very difficult for small communities to 
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compete. We have recently heard that some state agencies In Ohio are having 
difficulty selling bonds, even those that carry AAA ratings. While it is hoped that 
this situation will be temporary, it further complicates the issue of allocating 
limited resources. 

Moreover, in light of the many competing priorities in the federal budget, the 
pressure to cut existing federal programs will be greater, which could have a 
detrimental impact on small communities. In the development of Infrastructure 
projects, most small communities must rely on multiple sources of funding, both 
federal and state, in order to make their projects financially feasible. Some of 
these sources may disappear or face severe cuts as the federal government and 
states seek to cut spending. Already, the State of Virginia has indicated its intent 
to eliminate a $1.5 million annual program designed to help install indoor 
plumbing in low-income households and help them connect to public water 
systems. 

For many years, USDA Rural Development has served as the “lender of last 
resort” for rural communities. The USDA’s Water and Waste Disposal Loan and 
Grant Program is one of the few programs that funds water and sewer facilities 
that is available exclusively for small communities. Rural Development is also the 
lead federal agency for improving housing, community facilities, and providing 
economic opportunity in rural areas. Thus, it is imperative that Rural 
Development be adequately funded if small communities are going to have any 
opportunity to develop the projects that are critical to public health, the 
environment, and their future development. 
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For the past several years, Rural Development has seen its funding for rural 
water and wastewater, business, community facilities and housing steadily 
decrease, as shown In Figure 1 below. Since 2003, funding has been reduced by 
25% for water and sewer, 35% for rural business funding, 28% for rural community 
facilities, and 33% for rural housing loans and grants. 

Figure 1. USDA Rural Community Development and Housing Budget Authority 
FY 03 - FY08 Final, FY 09 Budget ($ in millions) 
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During this same period, Rural Development grant funding for water and 
sewer projects, as a percentage of overall loan-grant allocations, has declined 
from 39% in 2003 to 26% as of 2006. As previously indicated, these grant funds 
are critical to small communities to help defray the enormous costs of their 
Infrastructure development. 
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Recomm ndatlons to assist rural America 

Solving the problems facing rural communities will require a multi-pronged 
approach that includes adequate funding, along with steps to ensure that grant 
funding is available only to the most needy communities, that there is sufficient 
technical assistance available to ensure that the funds are distributed where they 
are most needed, and that alternative approaches to solving their problems are 
explored. 

Specifically, RCAP offers the following recommendations: 

1) Overall funding for Rural Development programs needs to be increased. There 
is currently still a backlog of nearly $2 billion in the water and wastewater 
program, even after the additional $120 million allocated by the most recent 
Farm Bill. As previously noted, funding for other Rural Development programs 
that support rural businesses, community facilities and housing has decreased 
significantly and needs to be restored. 

2) Improve the grant-to-loan ratio in Rural Development’s Water and Waste 
Disposal Program. The new Farm Bill approved lower interest rates for Rural 
Development, which will indeed help make projects affordable for many 
communities while requiring a smaller federal investment. However, these 
reduced interest rates will further reduce grant funding to cover the additional 
loan subsidy, and many communities simply cannot develop feasible projects 
without these grants, as previously noted. 

3) Consider eliminating the “similar systems rule” in the Water and Waste 
Disposal Program. Currently, Rural Development can only invest grant funding in 
systems to the extent necessary to subsidize user rates to a “reasonable" level. 
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This generally is based on user rat s as a percentage of median household 
Income. However, the similar systems rule is essentially a loophole that allows 
consideration of the rates paid by similar systems in the same geographic area 
instead of rates as a percentage of Income. This rule allows some systems to 
maintain rates that are too low, based simply on what nearby systems are paying 
(who often have resisted raising rates despite the ability and the need), thereby 
allowing already-limited grant funds to be spent in areas where low-interest loans 
might have worked. The idea of rates as a percentage of median income is one 
that is equitable and should be the sole means of determining grant funding. 

3) Strengthen provisions that require communities to consider 
regionalization/collaboration. Too often, these options are given a cursory 
examination and dismissed because of a lack of support by the community. In 
order to stretch limited resources, communities need to realistically examine 
whether operating their own facilities is cost effective. Many state and local 
offices have not forced communities to consider these alternatives because they 
are not politically popular. Therefore, such a provision should be part of the law. 
While there are often legitimate reasons for communities not to consider 
regionalization, the burden of proof should be on the community. 

4) Increase technical assistance funding that will allow RCAP and other providers 
to keep pace with the growing demand. Currently, in Ohio and other Great Lakes 
RCAP states, there is far more demand for assistance, particularly with new sewer 
projects, than can be met with existing technical assistance funding. These 
projects tend to be very time and labor-intensive, as they are typically the smallest 
(hence most difficult to fund) communities. 
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In addition to technical assistance for water and wastewater, a broader 
technical assistance program to help rural communities access needed funds for 
community facilities, safety and security, park improvements, community 
planning, and economic development should be considered. During the course of 
our water and wastewater work, we are frequently approached to provide this 
assistance by rural communities because they have nowhere else to turn for help 
and have no full-time staff or expertise to access funds that might be available to 
them. In the last two years, we have received over 60 requests for such 
assistance in the Great Lakes region alone. 

5) Expand the Household Water Well Program under USDA to include the 
replacement of septic systems or other similar on-lot sewage treatment options 
as an eligible activity. As Ohio and other states update their outdated home 
sewage treatment rules, many rural residents will be hard-pressed to comply due 
to the cost of upgrading these systems, many of which were poorly sited or 
installed at a time when standards were far more lax than today, and many of 
which have not been properly maintained. Funding is needed for the education of 
homeowners, contractors and installers, and septage haulers. 

6) We strongly recommend that any new economic stimulus bill under 
consideration should contain provisions for critical water and sewer 
infrastructure, and further, that such a package include funding specifically 
available to rural communities. The logical vehicle for such funding is USDA Rural 
Development. Many leading economists have called for additional government 
spending on infrastructure as a means of stimulating our economy, and statistics 
show that every $1 billion Invested in infrastructure creates approximately 30,000 
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jobs. Thus, we can invest in our future by providing critically needed funding while 
providing jobs in rural areas. 

We thank the Committee for considering our testimony on these issues and 
thank you for your commitment to meeting the needs of rural America’s 
communities. 


Debra Martin, Director 
Great Lakes RCAP 

WSOS Community Action Commission 
P. 0. Box 590 
Fremont, OH 43420 
419-334-5117 
dcmartin@wsos.org 
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October 22, 2008 


FEDERAL TESTIMONY FOR HIGH SPEED CONNECTIVITY FUNDING 


Thank you for this opportunity to address the panel. 

My name is Gary Ricer, CEO for Guernsey, Monroe, and Noble Tri County Community 
Action Corporation. 

We concurrently implement close to 40 public service programs encompassing a 1,500 
square mile radius. 

Our mission is to serve the impoverished, less fortunate of Appalachia Ohio and offer a 
hand up as opposed to a hand out! Our services include but are not limited to: 

Workforce Development and Retraining, Housing and Weatherization, Teen Prevention 
Services, operation of 3 Senior Citizens Centers, 7 Head Start Schools, Healthy Smiles 
Dental Clinic, Home Energy Assistance Programs, 2 Broad Band Connectivity Centers, 
and a myriad of other initiatives. 

In 2003 GMN Tri County became the first and only Community Action in the nation to 
receive a Federal High Speed Connectivity Grant. In 2007 we received our second 
Federal Broad Band Grant. Funds provided by the USDA (Rural Development) were 
$383,284 in 2003, for Woodsfield (Monroe County seat) and $316,840 in 2007 for 
Graysville (Southern Monroe County). 

Funds provide for a 2 phase Broad Band initiative. First being the establishment of a 
Broad Band Connectivity Center whereas higher learning is offered in a library type 
setting. 

For the first time in the history of Monroe students can receive a college accredited 
degree from an institution of higher learning without having to travel long distances. We 
further are pursuing collaboration with local government whereas a Common Pleas Court 
Judge can arraign prisoners alleviating exorbitant transportation costs and eliminating 
security threats to the general public. The possibilities of utilization of our federally 
funded Broad Band Connectivity Centers are endless. It has been a win-win situation 
met with overwhelming success by local government and the general public alike! 
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Page Two 

The second piece of our federal funds allow for the providing of high speed internet to 
our subscribers through the strategic placement of a tower grid and repeater (back haul) 
stations. The average cost is $29.95 per month making Broad Band not only affordable 
but leveling the playing field globally for conducting business from these rural, remote 
locations. 

Due to the geographically rough, rugged hilly terrain of Appalachia, most subscribers 
have no other opportunity to receive high speed broad band. Critical end users (CEU’s) 
Police, Fire, EMS, etc. receive our service at no charge. 

From helping a student electronically research homework to a grandmother swiftly 
receiving anticipated family pictures to the rural business entrepreneur downloading 
critically important large files in record time, to an emergency squad paramedic 
researching medical information when seconds count, rural America desperately seeks 
Broad Band Connectivity. Needless to say our waiting list is long and impatient! 

In closing, in representing those we serve, I’m respectfully requesting future funding be 
constant, far reaching, and if at all possible, increased. One means this might be 
accomplished is shifting a mere 10% from the hundreds of millions in Broad Band Loan 
Programs, which in my opinion are underutilized, to Broad Band Grant Programs. This 
approach would serve tens of thousands more of your rural constituents in record time 
reaching measurable objectives without the time consuming fight for increased 
appropriations. 

Our Federal Field Monitor, Ron Mellon has referred to GMN Broad Band as the “poster 
child for rural broadband in America”. We are successfully operating a Broad Band 
Program that would normally cost several millions of dollars to build and maintain on a 
shoe string budget a fraction of that! 

I have a full time staff of only two, who climb the towers, answer the phones, complete 
the billing, conduct free seminars, public presentations, install the radios, and so on. 

We cover close to 400 square miles, have grown in subscribership by over 500% in two 
years, and have literally dozens on a waiting list. Not to mention our constant battle with 
the peaks and valleys of Appalachia limiting our wireless penetration. We have repeaters 
in farmers fields on grain silos, water system storage tanks and everything in between. 
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To our federal representatives, agencies and its members, thanks so much for the vision 
to grasp the importance of Broad band for Rural America. 

Please continue the fight to provide Appalachians an “on ramp” to the information 
superhighway of the 21 s1 century! 

Respectfully Yours, 


Gary W. Ricer 
Executive Director 

GWR/lc 
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Franklin C. Shaffer Jr. 

Testimony to the Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition & Forestry 
October 22, 2008 
Steubenville, Ohio 

I lived on Mt. Victory Road for 18 years. Mt. Victory Road is located in the State of Ohio, 
Belmont County, and Village of Powhatan Point which is situated in the Southeastern portion of Ohio 
just a few miles from a great water source, The Ohio River. More than One Hundred Fifty-Two families 
live along 28 miles of rural road. A multitude of problems arise within their water sources, one of which 
includes wells that have to be drilled at no less than 50 feet and no deeper than 100 feet to tap a good 
water source. If drilled any further the well could be lost into a mine or sulfur from the mine could 
make the water unbearable to drink. Most of the wells will not sustain a family of three or more 
adequately. The families have to use the local laundromat several miles down the road, cut down daily 
toilet flushing, being unable to take daily showers, having to choose between bathing your children or 
watering your animals, being unable to water gardens or lawns, using the local car wash to wash cars, 
limiting the amount of water usage within the home, i.e. doing dishes, running dishwasher, etc. just to 
name a few. These also cause additional expenses to the families. 

There has been E. Coli bacteria found in some wells exposing people to illness and 
hospitalization thus creating a loss of jobs in families. This is a major health risk. 

The second source of water for the homes is a cistern (an artificial reservoir, tank or container for 
storing or holding water, especially for catching and storing rainwater). These cisterns are mostly used 
for bathing, washing clothes and flushing toilets. Due to the lack of water sources and low economic 
area some families have resorted to using this water for drinking which is definitely a health hazard. 
These people cannot afford to purchase bottled water and have no choice but to drink cistern water that 
is unsafe. Most families must own a utility trailer or truck with a water tank in order to haul water that 
is miles from their homes. Some farms have to haul multiple loads daily in order to water livestock. 
This is also an additional cost to the families due to the fact the local village and county charge for this 
water. 


There is also a major fire and safety issue. If a house catches on fire, usually this leads to the 
complete loss of the home, animals and sometimes lives. The water to extinguish the fire has to be 
hauled miles in tanker trucks or the use of water buffalos must be set up. 

The cost of this project is in the millions of dollars. Our local officials are willing to take on the 
project but simply do not have near the funding needed to do this project without Federal Assistance. 

If any person would like to get a slight feeling of what it is like to have to live without water, just 
take a shower, lather up and shut off the water and think about how to get the lather off your body 
without water. Or, just imagine what it is like to turn on the faucet and nothing come out at all, or what 
comes out of the faucet is not healthy to drink or use for cooking, or the water is black, yellow and 
smells bad, that is, if there is water at all. Or just imagine loading the wash machine with clothes and 
the machine has to be stopped mid cycle, all the clothes have to be removed and hauled heavy and wet 
to the laundromat to finish. This is not a temporary water loss; this is every day of every life in this area . 
People who are fortunate enough to have municipal water do not have a clear understanding of what it 
feels like to live this way every day. Remember when your water may be shut down temporarily for a 
few hours or a day how inconvenient it is, well these people live this way every single day. 

In summary this area is in desperate need for a municipal water source and it cannot be 
accomplished without the help of Federal Assistance. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON, O.C. 20290 


October 20, 2008 


The Honorable Tom Harkin 
Chairman 

Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

1 write to inform you that USDA cannot agree to your request that Randall Hunt, 
Rural Development’s State Director in Ohio, testify during Committee field hearings in 
Steubenville and Chillicothe, Ohio on October 22 nd and 23 rd regarding “the impact of the 
economic crisis on rural America and the role of the federal government, in particular 
USDA rural development programs, in addressing these problems. 

Mr. Hunt is an appointee of the President and would be expected to discuss the 
Administration’s response to the current economic situation. 1 am concerned that sending 
a political appointee into the heart of two closely contested Congressional districts in the 
most hotly contested Presidential battleground state for such a purpose just days before 
the election could be perceived by some citizens as using taxpayer dollars to affect the 
results of an election. In the days leading up to the election, it is especially imperative 
that our officials remain free from even the appearance of attempting to influence the 
results. Under the circumstances surrounding these hearings, I have directed Mr. Hunt to 
not appear on the requested dates. 

Although USDA cannot accommodate your request during the next two weeks, 1 
wholeheartedly agree with you that the impact of the economic crisis on rural America is 
a vital topic which needs to be discussed and is worthy of public hearings. As rural 
America’s primary source of economic development funding, USDA has much to lend to 
this discussion. I am extremely appreciative that the Committee thought to include a 
USDA official in this discussion. In this spirit, the Department would be most pleased to 
have Mr. Hunt or another official testify at similar hearings at any time and place of your 
choosing following the election. If the Committee does proceed with the hearings as 
planned, 1 request that you include in the record the attached fact sheet. 


AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 



The Honorable Tom Harkin 
October 20, 2008 
Page Two 
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As always, please do not hesitate to call me if you would like to discuss this or 
any other matter. 


Sincerely, 



Secretary 
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USDA 


United States Department of Agricultur 
Rural Development 

Columbus, Ohio 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

USDA Rural Development is the economic and community development arm of U.S. 

Department of Agriculture. Its mission is to increase economic opportunity and improve the 
quality of life in rural communities. Rural Development achieves its mission by providing both 
technical and financial assistance through more than 40 programs to assist rural businesses, small 
communities, and individuals seeking housing. 

For USDA Rural Development’s Ohio State Office, 2007 and 2008 have been record breaking 
years, with over $500 million invested each year in the form of grants, loans, and loan guarantees 
in Ohio’s rural communities. The cumulative total since 2001 exceeds $3.7 billion. These 
programs touch rural America in many ways. 

Program Overview: Ohio Rural Development 

• Business & Cooperative Development Programs - This includes business and industry 

guaranteed loans and grants to help stimulate local economies and create/preserve local 

jobs in rural areas and generally in towns with populations of 50,000 or less. 

• Business & Industry Loan Guarantee Program - Rural Development will 
guarantee up to 80% of a lenders loan for business expansion or business start up. 
Project must have a positive economic impact and create or retain jobs. 

• Intermediary Relending Program - The IRP program makes low interest loans to 
intermediaries to finance business facilities and community development projects in 
rural areas (program limited to 25,000 or less population). 

• Renewable Energy Systems/Energy Loans and Grant - These target small 
business or agricultural producers to help them purchase renewable energy systems or 
make energy efficiency improvements in rural areas. 

• Rural Business Enterprise Grants - RBEG grants are designed to help develop 
small and emerging business enterprises in rural areas. 

• Rural Business Opportunity Grants - RBOG grants are designed to promote 
sustainable economic development in rural areas. 

• Rural Economic Development Loans/Grants The REDLG program provides zero 
interest loans to local utilities to establish revolving funds, which in turn make loans 
to local businesses for projects that will create or retain employment in rural areas. 
Rural Cooperative Development Grants - This funding helps establish and operate 
centers for rural cooperative development 

• Value-Added Agricultural Producer Grants - These target independent producers, 
farmer cooperatives, agricultural producer groups, producer-based business ventures 
to help promote added income. Funding helps develop feasibility studies or business 
plans or provide working capital to add value to agricultural products. 



• Rural Housing Program - Single Family and Multi-Family housing loans and grants 

assist rural residents in acquiring safe, decent housing. 

• 502/504 - Home ownership and repair programs. Eligibility is income based and 
includes loans made to low and very low income applicants in rural areas with 
populations of 10-20,000 or less. 

• Rural Rental Housing Loans - Loans are directed to rural areas to provide housing 
options for persons 62 and older with low and moderate incomes, disabled or 
handicapped. 

• Rural Rental Housing Guaranteed Loan Program Loans are guaranteed to area 
lending institutions to help increase the supply of affordable rural rental housing. 

• Self-Help Technical Assistance Grants Self-help grants support self-help housing 
projects organized and managed by public or private nonprofit groups. 

• Housing Preservation Grants - These funds are available to rehabilitate housing 
owned or occupied by low income rural residents in areas with populations of 10- 
20,000 or less 

Community Facilities and Utilities Programs - These programs include the Water and 
Waste Disposal Loan and Grants, Community Facilities Loan/Grants, Distance Learning and 
Telemedicine, Broadband Loans/Grants, Solid Waste Management Grants and Electric and 
Telecommunications 

• Water and Waste Programs - Loans and grants are provided to ensure that 
communities with populations less than 10,000 have the capability to develop 
essential infrastructure to support present and future residents (ex: community water 
systems, sewage systems, solid waste disposal systems, etc.) 

• Community' Facilities - This funding provides essentia] community facilities, 
equipment, operating costs for health care, public safety, libraries, day care, fire and 
rescue, hospitals, etc. 

• Distance Learning and Telemedicine - The DLT program awards loans and grants 
to rural communities to help provide access to education, training and health care 
resources. Technologies supported by this program include the use of 
telecommunications and computer networks, as well as academic and medical 
applications. 

• Broadband Loans/Grants - The broadband program provides loans for funding the 
costs of construction, improvement, and acquisition of facilities to provide broadband 
service to eligible rural communities. 

• Community Connect - The Community Connect Program is an annually 
competitive grant program. Program provides financial assistance to eligible 
applicants who will provide currently unserved areas with broadband service that 
fosters economic growth and public safety services. Program includes provisions to 
create a community center which offers free public access to residents. Free 
broadband service is also provided to critical facilities (fire, police, emergency 
response, etc.) 

• Solid Waste Management Grants provide technical assistance and training to help 
rural communities reduce solid waste, pollution of water sources, improvement of 
management of solid waste facilities. 
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• Electric and Telecommunications funding helps with generation, bulk transmission 
facilities and distribution of electric power. 

Current Issues: Ohio Rural Development: 

How the Current Credit Market Has Affected Rural Development Programming 
Housing 

The current credit crunch has had a dramatic affect on Rural Development programming in Ohio, 
as well as nation-wide. The tightening of available credit has caused private lenders to seek and 
utilize credit enhancements such as the guaranteed loan programs offered by Rural Development. 

The most dramatic impact has been in the Guaranteed Single Family Housing (GSFII) Program. 
When credit was easy to access, the GSFH program was underutilized. As the credit crisis 
started, GSFH loan volume increased as banks looked for Government guaranteed loans. This 
has occurred statewide including in the Appalachian Region. 

The GSFH program increased by over 20% from 2006 to 2007 and more than doubled from 2007 
to 2008. This increase is also very apparent in the Appalachia region. As the chart below 
indicates, all Rural Development Housing Programs in Ohio have had an increase in fund usage 
since 2007. The GSFH program has in Ohio has seen a 107% increase in funding usage from 
2007 to 2008. 


Ohio Housing Program Fund Usage 



2006 

2007 

2008 

% Growth 

2007 - 2008 

All Housing Fund Usage 

$155 

$158 

$273 

73% 

GSFH state-wide 

$80 

$99 

$205 

107%~j 

GSFH Appalachia 

$23 

$33 

$55 

67% 

All Appalachia Housing 

$52 

$48 

$79 

64% 


Note - all $ in Millions 


Business and Cooperative Develoment Programs 

The Ohio Rural Development Business Programs area has also experienced increased demand. 
Rural Development’s largest Business Program is the Business and Industry (B&I) Loan 
Guarantee Program. The B&I loan guarantee is similar to some of the new bank incentives 
recently announced as part of the economic stimulus plan. The guarantee is an incentive to any 
bank to make a commercial loan in rural Ohio and creates both a safety net for the lender as well 
as the opportunity for increased profits for the lender and better rates and/or terms for the 
borrowing business. 
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Program volume levels in 2006 and 2007 were low when compared to an all time high of S79 
Million in B&l programming in 2004 (see chart below). The period of time between 2004 and 
2007 saw a steady decrease in lenders usage of the B&l guarantee product. This in part was due 
to a regional economic decline in overall business expansions and economic activity. The 
decline in B&I guarantee usage can also be attributed to lenders having an increase in liquidity 
during this period which negated a need for credit enhancement tools. In fact, many banks were 
competing for business expansion projects without using any guarantee products at all. 

However, the recent dramatic increase in Ohio's B&I program usage from a low of SI 9 million 
in 2007 to nearly $50 million in 2008 is a reflection of lenders having lower liquidity levels, 
tighter access to credit and an overall desire for additional security in their lending practices. 
Finally, it is important to note that Rural Development has experienced a cooling of B&I activity 
in September and October of this year. This is due to the overall credit crunch brought on by 
uncertainty in the credit markets. It appears that lenders are currently in a wait-and-see mode in 
anticipation of the “Rescue Plan” recently enacted by Congress and signed by the President. 


Ohio Business Program Fund Usage 



2004 

2005 

2006 

2007 

2008 

% Growth 
2007 - 2008 

All Business Fund Usage 

S86 

$41 

$28 

$20 

$54 

170% 

B&l Guarantee 

S79 

$38 

$26 

$19 

$49 

163% 


Note - all $ in Millions 


In terms of Business Program activity in Appalachia Ohio, Rural Development in 2008 approved 
four B&l projects totaling $9,040,000. These four projects helped create 421 jobs in the 
Appalachian Region. In total, 1,196 jobs were created or retained in Ohio with the assistance of 
Rural Development's Business Programs. 

The Renewable Energy and Energy Efficiency programs have continued to grow in Ohio as well. 
In 2008 Ohio received 21 energy related applications for financing. Projects compete on a 
national level and Ohio received approval of 12 energy projects totaling $2.2 million. These 
projects included one solar, one wind, an Anaerobic Digester and nine Energy Efficiency 
Projects. The Energy Title of the 2008 Farm Bill expands funding for Renewable Energy and 
Energy Efficiency projects (and renames the program the Renewable Energy for America 
Program (REAP)) 
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Community Programs 

In the Community Program area, which includes financing for Water and Sewer Systems, 
Community Facilities, rural electric and telephone service, and high speed internet (broadband) 
projects, the impact of the current credit crisis is much different that in the Housing and Business 
program areas. A majority of financing in the Community Programs area is in the form of direct 
lending (subsidized loans) and some grants and some loan guarantees. These program dollars 
(with the exception of Broadband projects) are utilized by local governments and special districts 
or authorities such as Rural Water and Sewer systems. Direct borrowing from Rural 
Development to these entities has not been dramatically impacted by the overall credit market. 

It is important to note that State programs such as the Ohio Water Development Authority and 
the Ohio Public Works Commission — whose funding is often a leveraged partner with Rural 
Development in financing water and sewer systems — access their capital through the issuance of 
State Bonds. The current credit market has had an impact on the State’s ability to market and 
sell these bonds. Some bond sales have been delayed, and if this situation persists, there could 
be a negative impact on local government’ s ability in Ohio to access State funds to leverage 
federal resources such as Rural Development for infrastructure improvements. 

The Rural Broadband Access programs continue to grow in Ohio. In 2008, there were two 
Broadband loans approved for service in Ohio. The first was Open Range Communications 
headquartered in Denver, Colorado. Open Range received a S267 million loan to serve 518 
communities in 17 states. They will provide Wi-Max technology that transmits wireless data in 
areas not serviced by cable or DSL. The Ohio portion of this loan is $24 million and the project 
will serve 51 Ohio Communities. The second loan was to Wabash Mutual Telephone. This was 
a $12 million project to provide fiber to the home in Mercer County, Ohio. 

In addition to these loans, Ohio received two Community Connect Grants in 2007. These grants 
are extremely competitive at the National level. Horizon Telecom-Chillicothe Telephone was 
awarded $603,200 in grant funds to serve Darbyville in Pickaway County with fiber to the home. 
GMN Tri-county Community Action was awarded $316,840 to provide wireless service to the 
Graysville community. 

Ohio Rural Development: Fiscal Years 2001-2008 Obligations* (Selected Programs/2008 
Figures are Preliminary) 


[See attached spreadsheet] 
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How rural is 

■POHIO? 


Introduction 

Though it seems like a simple question, the answer to what is rural is not so easily answered. There are 
probably as many different definitions of rural as there are people describing them. In our federal 
government, there are over 15 different definitions currently being used in federal programs, and 
between each federal agency the definitions of what is rural vary greatly. 

The How Rural Is My State series helps readers understand various rural definitions and how the 
population is classified under each definition. The most common definitions of rural are the Office of 
Management and Budget's Core Based Statistical Areas, and the U.S. Census Bureau’s designation of 
urban and rural areas. There are many other definitions of rural, but as many utilize these two as the 
basis, these will be the focus of this report. 

Common Definitions of Rural 

There are two sets of definitions that are the most common definitions of rural. The first is the U.S. 
Census Bureau's definition of urban areas. The second is the classification of metropolitan and 
nonmetropolitan areas. These are defined by standards set by the Office of Management and Budget. 

With the 2000 Census, the Census Bureau revised their definition of urban, and divided the nation's 
urban territory into two groups - urbanized areas and urban clusters. Both are similarly defined, but 
differ in their population thresholds. The Census Bureau defines urban as densely settled territory at 
the block and block group levels. Urban areas with populations over 50,000 are called urbanized areas, 
and those with populations between 2,500 and 49,999 are called urban clusters. Once these are 
defined, all territory and population outside of these areas are rural. Based on the 2000 Census 
population counts, 79 percent of the nation's population is urban, and 21 percent is rural. 

These urban areas form the basis for the other major classification system - the Office of Management 
and Budget's Core Based Statistical Areas. Metropolitan areas is not a new concept; metropolitan areas 
have been defined since the 1940s, but with the 2000 Census and the definitions of urban areas 
described above, a completely revised set of standards were developed for designation metropolitan 
areas, and nonmetropolitan areas were divided for the first time into two categories: micropolitan areas 
and noncore areas. 

These Core Based Statistical Areas are based on county boundaries. Metropolitan areas have a core 
county with an urbanized area of 50,000 or more population. Surrounding counties are included in the 
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metropolitan area if they have strong commuting ties to that core. Micropolitan areas have a core 
county with an urban cluster between 10,000 and 49,999 population, and surrounding counties are 
included in the micropolitan area based on strong commuting ties. All other counties in the U.S. are 
considered noncore counties. 

Rural and Nonmetropolitan Are Not the Same 

Often times, the terms rural and nonmetropolitan are used interchangeably, but these are very different 
concepts. Metropolitan areas contain rural places, and nonmetropolitan areas contain urban places. 

The nation's nonmetropolitan population is 48.8 million, but 41 people of these people are residing in 
urban areas. There are nearly 60 million rural residents 
in the U.S., and over half of them are living in 
metropolitan areas. While both the county level 
designations of metropolitan and nonmetropolitan and 
the Census defined rural and urban areas are useful 
designations, it is important to keep in mind that these 
are very different concepts. The part of the criteria that pertains to commuting in some places results in 
very rural counties being included in metropolitan areas, because residents of those counties commute 
to neighboring urban centers for employment. 


More rural people live in 
metropolitan counties than in 
nonmetropolitan counties! 


Ohio: Core Based Statistical 
Areas 

Based on the county level 
core based statistical area 
designations, Ohio has 40 
metropolitan counties, 29 
micropolitan counties, and 19 
noncore counties. Based on 
these designations, the 
population of Ohio is 80.5 
percent metropolitan and 
19.5 percent 
nonmetropolitan. 



In Ohio, Monroe County is the most rural county in terms of the percent of the population that is rural - 
97.8% of the 15,180 people in Monroe County live in Census defined rural areas. In terms of the 
number of rural people, Portage County has the most rural people at 62,992. This represents 41.4 
percent of the county's total population, and Portage County is defined as a metropolitan county in the 
Akron Metropolitan Area. 
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Ohio: Urban and Rural 
Areas 

As described above, the 
Census Bureau defines 
urban areas at the block 
and block group level. The 
map to the right shows the 
urban areas of Ohio in 
black. The remaining areas 
in the state are rural. 77.3 
percent of Ohio's 
population reside in the 
urban areas, and 22.7 
percent reside in the rural 
areas. 

Rural People in Metropolitan 

Combining the two designations shows a very interesting picture. The majority of Ohio's rural people 
(52.7 percent) are living in metropolitan areas. The map below shows both the urban areas (in black) 
and the county level designations. There is significant territory that is rural in the metropolitan areas 
(shown in yellow). The population of Morrow County in the Columbus Metropolitan Area is 88.9 
percent rural; and the population of Preble County in the Dayton Metropolitan Area is 81.4 percent 
rural. 




Urban and Rural 
Areas and County 
Designations 


Urban Areas 


□ Metropolitan 
0 Nonmetropolitan 
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Table 1. Ohio Population by Urban and Rural and CBSA Designations 


Distribution of Population in Ohio 


Urbanized Area 

Urban Cluster 

Rural 

Total 

Metropolitan 

7,301,916 

481,910 

1,356,980 

9,140,806 

Micropolitan 

7,938 

863,165 

837,289 

1,708,392 

Noncore 

- 

125,308 

378,634 

503,942 

Total 

7,309,854 

1,470,383 

2,572,903 

11,353,140 


Table 2. Percent of Population that is Rural by Congressional District, 110 th Congress, Ohio 


Distribution of Population in Congressional Districts, 
110th Congress, Ohio 

District 

Number 

Total 

Population 

Percent in 
Urbanized 

Areas 

Percent in 
Urban 

Clusters 

Percent in 
Rural Areas 

1 

630,730 

94.9% 

0.0% 

5.1% 

2 

630,730 

62.9% 

10.0% 

27.0% 

3 

630,730 

477.7% 

7.1% 

15.2% 

4 

630,730 

24.4% 

34.3% 

41.3% 

5 

630,730 

8.2% 

40.6% 

51.2% 

6 

630,730 

29.0% 

21.1% 

49.8% 

7 

630,730 

52.7% 

18.6% 

28.7% 

8 

630,730 

64.0% 

13.9% 

22.0% 

9 

630,730 

82.4% 

3.6%' 

14.0% 

10 

630,730 

99.5% 

0.0% 

0.5% 

11 

630,730 

100.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

12 

630,730 

81.8% 

6.3% 

11.9% 

13 

630,730 

92.7% 

0.0% 

7.3% 

14 

630,730 

63.0% 

11.0% 

25.9% 

15 

630,730 

85.0% 

6.3% 

8.7% 

16 

630,730 

50.5% 

23.1% 

26.4% 

17 

630,730 

83.8% 

0.5% 

15.7% 

18 

630,730 

6.7% 

36.7% 

56.6% 

State Total 

11,353,140 

64.4% 

13.0% 

22.7% 


Source: U.S. Census Bureau, Census 2000 data retabulated for the 110 th Congress 
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Table 3. Percent of Population that is Rural by County, Ohio 


County 

CBS A 
Type 

Percent 

Rural 

County 

CBSA 

Type 

Percent 

Rural 

Adams 

Noncore 

90.22 

Licking 

Metro 

39.36 

Allen 

Metro 

26.62 

Logan 

Micro 

55.59 

Ashland 

Micro 

54.11 

Lorain 

Metro 

16.32 

Ashtabula 

Micro 

45.75 

Lucas 

Metro 

5.52 

Athens 

Micro 

41.23 

Madison 

Metro 

48.47 

Auglaize 

Micro 

40.79 

Mahoning 

Metro 

14.36 

Belmont 

Metro 

47.85 

Marion 

Micro 

31.04 

Brown 

Metro 

80.64 

Medina 

Metro 

33.95 

Butler 

Metro 

11.39 

Meigs 

Noncore 

78.92 

Carroll 

Metro 

68.81 

Mercer 

Micro 

60.11 

Champaign 

Micro 

70.20 

Miami 

Metro 

31.81 

Clark 

Metro 

23.76 

Monroe 

Noncore 

97.78 

Clermont 

Metro 

28.75 

Montgomery 

Metro 

4.63 

Clinton 

Micro 

55.19 

Morgan 

Noncore 

82.12 

Columbiana 

Micro 

43.21 

Morrow 

Metro 

88.87 

Coshocton 

Micro 

59.21 

Muskingum 

Micro 

46.24 

Crawford 

Micro 

33.62 

Noble 

Noncore 

65.34 

Cuyahoga 

Metro 

0.76 

Ottawa 

Metro 

52.99 

Darke 

Micro 

65.76 

Paulding 

Noncore 

82.41 

Defiance 

Micro 

47.55 

Perry 

Noncore 

7338 

Delaware 

Metro 

32.13 

Pickaway 

Metro 

45.07 

Erie 

Metro 

26.45 

Pike 

Noncore 

80.40 

Fairfield 

Metro 

39.01 

Portage 

Metro 

41.43 

Fayette 

Micro 

48.29 

Preble 

Metro 

81.38 

Franklin 

Metro 

1.84 

Putnam 

Noncore 

84.94 

Fulton 

Metro 

57.04 

Richland 

Metro 

29.62 

Gallia 

Micro 

77.14 

Ross 

Micro 

58.20 

Geauga 

Metro 

63.11 

Sandusky 

Micro 

41.56 

Greene 

Metro 

16.51 

Scioto 

Micro 

50.59 

Guernsey 

Micro 

59.39 

Seneca 

Micro 

45.80 

Hamilton 

Metro 

2.45 

Shelby 

Micro 

57.25 

Hancock 

Micro 

32.03 

Stark 

Metro 

13.77 

Hardin 

Noncore 

54.41 

Summit 

Metro 

4.30 

Harrison 

Noncore 

82.38 

Trumbull 

Metro 

26.49 

Henry 

Noncore 

68.21 

Tuscarawas 

Micro 

41.73 

Highland 

Noncore 

71.61 

Union 

Metro 

60.42 

Hocking 

Noncore 

69.02 

Van Wert 

Micro 

51.39 

Holmes 

Noncore 

91.95 

Vinton 

Noncore 

92.68 

Huron 

Micro 

46.16 

Warren 

Metro 

22.50 

Jackson 

Noncore 

61.77 

Washington 

Metro 

64.83 

Jefferson 

Metro 

39.71 

Wayne 

Micro 

51.90 

Knox 

Micro 

58.47 

Williams 

Non core 

66.68 

Lake 

Metro 

7.86 

Wood 

Metro 

32.56 

Lawrence 

Metro 

47.88 

Wyandot 

Noncore 

56.39 


Source: U.S. Census Bureau, Census 2000, Office of Management and Budget 
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Data Note 

All population figures are from the 2000 Census. The county-level designations are based on the 
December 2005 release of Core Based Statistical Areas. 

Sources 

U.S. Census Bureau: 

Census 2000 

http://www.census.gov/main/www/cen2000.html 
Urban and Rural Areas 

http://www.census.gov/geo/www/ua/ua 2k.html 
Core Based Statistical Areas 

http://www.census.gov/population/www/estimates/metrodef.html 
Office of Management and Budget 

Statistical Programs and Standards 

http://www.whitehouse.gov/omb/inforeg/statpolicv.html 
Additional Resources 

Rural Assistance Center, Information Guide on What is Rural? 
http://www.raconline.org/info guides/ruraldef/ 

The Economic Research Service, United States Department of Agriculture Briefing Room on Measuring 
Rurality: http://www.ers.usda.gov/Briefing/Ruralitv/ 

Questions or for Additional Information 

Kathleen Miller 

Program Director, Rural Policy Research Institute 

234 Middlebush Hall 

Columbia, MO 65211 

573.882.5098 

miller@rupri.org 

Visit the RUPRI website 

www.rupri.org 
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Ohio 


Introduction 

This profile report provides updated statistics and trends for Ohio. The most recent classifications 
of core based statistical areas, November 2007, are utilized throughout the report in comparisons 
of metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas. This report includes updated data on population 
trends and racial and ethnic composition of the population (2007), updated estimates of county 
poverty rates (2005), county unemployment rates (2007), and per capita income data (2006). The 
report also includes some new indicators of entrepreneurship, classifications of health professional 
shortage areas, and infant mortality rates. 

Metro and Nonmetro Counties 


Based on county Core Based Statistical Area classifications, there are 40 metropolitan counties in 
Ohio, 29 micropolitan counties, and 19 noncore counties. Based on population estimates for 2007, 
81 percent of Ohio residents live in metropolitan areas, 15 percent live in micropolitan areas, and 4 
percent live in noncore areas. 
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Population Change 

Since the 2000 Census, population increased 7.2 
percent in the U.S., and 1.0 percent in Ohio. Within 
Ohio, the fastest growth was in the metropolitan 
areas. From 2006 to 2007, the U.S. population grew 
by one percent, while the Ohio population showed 
only a very small population increase (0.03%). 


Percent Change in Population 

2000-2007 2006-2007 

U.S. 

7.2% 

1.0% 

Ohio 

1.0% 

0.0% 

Metropolitan 

1.2% 

0.0% 

Micropolitan 

0.1% 

0.0% 

Noncore 

source: U.S. Census Bureau 

0.6% 

-0.1% 


From 2000 to 2007, 41 
counties in Ohio lost 
population, the majority of 
them nonmetropolitan 
counties. From 2006 to 2007, 
49 Ohio counties lost 
population, again the majority 
of them nonmetropolitan 
counties.. The fastest growth 
during both time periods was 
in Delaware County, part of 
the Columbus Metropolitan 
Area. 




Percent Change in 
Population, 2006-2007 


H Decline 10% or more 
Decline less than 10% 

. Increase less than U.S. rate 11.0%) 

9 increase 10 % to 2.0% 

IP Increase more than twice the U.S. rate <2. 


Source: U.5. Census Bureau, 
Population Estimates 
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Racial and Ethnic Composition of the Population 


The racial composition of the 
population is shown in the bar 
chart to the right. It is 
important to note that the 
population of any given race 
includes those of Hispanic 
ethnicity. Each racial category 
presented in the chart includes 
both Hispanics and non 
Hispanics of that race. The 
population of Ohio is 85 percent 
white, and is also 2.5 percent 
Hispanic. 



Per Capita Income 

Per capita income in Ohio has followed a similar trend as the nation over the past 10 years, with 
Ohio's income lagging slightly behind the U.S. income. In 2006 per capita income was $36,714 in 
the U.S. and $33,320 in Ohio. The per capita income gap in Ohio has also persisted over the past 10 
years. In 2006, nonmetropolitan per capita income was 76.6 percent of metro per capita income in 
Ohio. The per capita income in nonmetro areas was about $8,000 less than in metro areas ($26,728 
compared to $34,901). 
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Within Ohio, per capita income ranged from $18,366 in Noble County to $44,651 in Geauga County. 
Two Ohio counties had per capita income less than $20,000 in 2006, while 3 Ohio counties had 
income exceeding $40,000. 
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Unemployment 

The 2007 unemployment rate 
was 4.6 percent in the U.S. 
and 5.6 percent in Ohio. 81 
counties in Ohio had 
unemployment rates higher 
than the U.S. average, and the 
majority of these counties 
were nonmetropolitan. 15 
counties (14 of them 
nonmetropolitan) 
experienced unemployment 
rates more than 1 Vi times 
the U.S. rate. 


Poverty 


Unemployment Rate, 2007 


Unemployment Rate 
Under the U S. Rate of 4.6% 

M than half of U.S. rate (2.3%) 

18 23%to4.S% 

At or above the U.S. Rate of 4.6% 

4,6% • 6.9% 

jB More than 1 X times the U.S. rate (7.0) 



Source: Bureau of labor Statistics 
local Area Unemployment Statistics 


Ml 


Poverty estimates for 2005 show that the poverty rate in the U.S. in 2005 was 13.3 percent, 
compared to 13.0 percent in Ohio. Within Ohio, poverty rates ranged from 4.5 in Delaware county 
to 31.5 in Athens County. Seven Ohio counties (6 of them nonmetro) had poverty rates over 20 
percent in 2005. 
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Entrepreneurship Indicators 


Entrepreneurship plays a key role in the economic development of communities, but 
entrepreneurship is a difficult concept to measure. Four indicators of entrepreneurship are 
presented here: (1) nonfarm proprietors as a proportion of total nonfarm employment and (2) 
microenterprise employment (calculated as the number of self employed individuals plus the 
number of employees in establishments with less than 5 employees) as a proportion of total 
nonfarm employment; (3) income per nonfarm proprietor; and (4) nonfarm proprietors income as 
a proportion of county total personal income. 


Nationally, nonfarm proprietor 
employment accounts for 18.8 
percent of total nonfarm 
employment. In Ohio, this 
figure is 17.3 percent, and 
within Ohio, this figure ranges 
from 10 percent to 46 percent. 
Microenterprise employment 
represents 17.7 percent of U.S 
nonfarm employment and 15 
percent of Ohio nonfarm 
employment. Within Ohio, this 
ranges from 11 percent to 33 
percent. 


Nonfarm Proprietors as a 
Percent of Total Nonfarm 
Employment, 2006 


Total Nonf arm Em ployme nt 

Less than half of U S average (9.394) 
9.4% to US. average (18 8%) 

92 18.894 to 37.6* 

9 More than twice U.S. average (37.694) 


Source: Bureau of Economic Analysis 
Regional Economic Information System 


Microenterprise Employment 
as a Percent of Total Nonfarm 
Employment, 2006 


• less than half of U.5. average (8.891) 
8.9% to U.S. average (17.794) 

§S lft.7% to 3S.SK 

9 More than twice U.S. average (35.5%) 


Source: Bureau of Economic Analysis 
Regional Economic Information System; 
U.S. Census Bureau Nonemployer Statistics 


and County Business Patterns 
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Average income per proprietor in the U S was $29,950, compared to $22,106 in Ohio. Within Ohio, 
this ranged from $9698 per proprietor to over $37,561 per proprietor. 



Nationally, nonfarm proprietors income accounted for 9 percent of total personal income. In Ohio, 
this figure was 6.8 percent, and ranged from 2.8 percent to 21.8 percent in Ohio counties. 



Nonfarm Proprietors Income 

as a Percent of Total Personal 

Income, 2006 


laalfsTjufialinaiias 

H le» than half o 1 U.S. werage f4.SK) 
4.5% to U.S. average (9.0%) 
j 9.0% to 18.0% 

0 More than twice U.S. average (18%) 


Source- Bureau of Economic Analysis 
Regional Economic Information System 


nqm 
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Health Professional Shortage Areas 

Health Professional Shortage Areas (HPSAs) are designated for primary medical care, dentists, and 
mental health professionals. The designations are made by the Bureau of Health Professions within 
the Department of Health and Human Services, The maps below present the status of counties as 
being whole or in part designated as part of an HPSA. 


Within Ohio, 46 counties were either whole or in part designated as a primary care HPSA; 49 
counties were designated whole or part of a dental care HPSA, and 48 counties were designated 
whole or in part of a mental health care HPSA. 



eassasate 

I | County is not pstn of an HPSA 
91 Whole county ties^rvaxec! as HPSA 
Partofcounty designated as HPSA 


Source: Sureau of Health Profusions, HHS 
Data accessed from the Area Resource file 
Health Resources and Services Administration, HHS 


I"! County is not pert of an HPSA 
H Whole county designated as HPSA 
. Part of county designated as HPSA 
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Infant Mortality 

The infant mortality rates arc a 5 year average of infant deaths per 1,000 live births. The infant 
mortality rate is 6.9 for the U.S. and 7.7 for Ohio. 46 counties in Ohio had an infant mortality rate 
higher than the U.S. average. 
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Data Sources: 

Bureau of Economic Analysis, Regional Economic Information System 
http://www.bea.gov/bea/regional/reis/ 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, Local Area Unemployment Statistics 
htt p: / /www.bls, go.y/l an /h(i m e,htm 

Department of Health and Human Services , Health Resources and Services Administration 
Area Resource File 

http://www.arfsvs.com/ 

U.S. Census Bureau 

Population Estimates 

http;//www,census.gov/popest/estimates.ph p 

Metropolitan and Micropolitan Area Classifications 
http://www.census.gov/Dopulation/www/estimates/metrodef.html 

Nonemployer Statistics 

ht.tpjjja^ww. cei rsu s. g ov /e pcd /c.atiemclflyex/ 

County Business Patterns 
)i ti p.:i/.vymv,c£nsus . gov /e pcd/ciip./iml.ex,lmnl 

Small Area income and Poverty Estimates 
http://www.census.gov/hhes/www/saipe/saipe.html 


For questions and comments, please contact: 


Kathleen K. Miller, 
RUPRI Program Director 
(573) 882-5098 
miller® rupri.org 


Visit the RUPRI website at 


http://www.rupri.org 
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Make Your Own Maps with the CARES/RUPRI Interactive Map Room 

A national level interactive mapping application jointly developed by the Center for Applied 
Research and Environmental Systems (CARES) and RUPRI is available at 


This three step map-making process allows you to select from over 500 CIS layers and create 
custom maps for your Ohio or the whole U.S. 


Step 1: In the first step, select your 
Ohio of interest or the whole U.S. 

Step 2: Select the indicators you would 
like to see mapped. Included are over 
500 data layers, including demographic 
and economic indicators, health and 
human services indicators, health and 
education facility locations, emergency 
preparedness, and many others. We 
are working constantly to keep these 
data sets as up to date as possible. 




jk Center for AppGod Swearcb 
* and tnvt'ronmontn* Syttews 


,ra.„np 


C.S. Interactive Maps 



Step 3: Verify your selections and make your map. 


Once you have created your map, you can utilize a variety of tools to analyze or modify your map 
image, and you may print your map or download it to use in your own reports and presentations. 
The help section includes a series of frequently asked questions and a website help section that 
explains each tool available in the toolbar. 



o 




